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And,  like  ao  many  really  gnat  muaiciana,  Mr.  Lynea  finda 
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Loren  R.  Williams,  Neosho,  Missouri 


WE  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA 


When  Loren  R.  Williams  came  to  Neosho,  Missouri,  in  1934,  a  school  band  was  something  entirely  new 
to  the  town.  In  three  years  he  has  made  his  local  high  school  band  an  integral  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  From  his  first  nucleus  band  of  15  pieces,  he  now  has  a  concert  band,  a  second  band,  and  this 
year  he  is  working  with  25  beginners.  All  of  these  have  a  place  in  the  daily  school  schedule.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Williams  entered  his  group  in  contests,  and  in  the  Springfield  division 
Neosho  received  a  highly  superior  rating.  Mr.  Williams  stresses  small  ensembles  to  ttie  point  that 
almost  every  student  in  the  first  band  is  in  one  ensemble.  The  major  small  groups  are  corn^  quartet, 
clarinet  quartet,  brass  ouartet,  brass  quintet,  brass  sextet,  trombone  quartet,  and  also  several  soloists. 
In  conce^  the  band  plays  solo  accompaniments.  Aiming  to  build  a  fine  band  of  symphonic  pro¬ 
portions,  Mr.  Williams'  band  is  always  called  upon  to  play  concerts  or  to  present  small  ensembles  as 
entertainment  for  meetings;  appearing  many  tim)s  during  the  year  in  conjunction  with  the  girls' 
drum  corps.  Mr.  Williams  is  to  be  commended  upon  his  fine  work, — on  molding  a  complete  musi¬ 
cal  center  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  by  inculcating  his  love  of  music  to  others  ...  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Springfield,  Missouri,  State  Teachers'  college;  was  a  student  of  William  Jewell  col¬ 
lege,  Liberty,  Missouri;  and  a  graduate  student  at  Kansas  State  Teachers'  college  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
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The  Clown  that 
Seldom  LAUGHS 


•  BOILING  OVER  with  boyish  indig¬ 
nation  I  minced  no  words  in  address¬ 
ing  the  man  next  to  me.  “Elxcuse 
me,  sir,  but  the  bassoon  is  not  a 
clown  and  neither  is  my  father.”  I 
was  furious  over  the  conversation  I 
had  overheard  between  my  neighbor 
and  his  friend;  the  latter  evidently 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  symphony 


H«m  Meuter,  intsntstioMlIy  rs- 
nowssd  bassoon  i*t,—«oloi(t  with  tho 
ARMCO  band  and  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

hall.  “What’s  that  funny  looking  in¬ 
strument  resembling  a  bedpost?”  the 
unsophisticate  had  asked,  and  the 
reply  that  provoked  my  ire  was, 
“Why,  that’s  the  bassoon,  the  clown 
of  the  orchestra.” 

To  me  that  was  the  worst  of  insults. 
I  had  been  watching  the  orchestra 
tune  up.  and  with  proud  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  father,  the  first  bassoonist 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
I  was  dreaming  of  the  days  when 
perhaps  I  would  find  myself  occupying 
a  similar  position  in  one  of  the 
world’s  great  orchestras. 

But  my  father  did  not  share  the 
same  thoughts  with  me.  He  believed 
that  his  son  was  too  young  to  have 
serious  ambitions,  and  took  it  for 


by  HANS  MEUSER 

Rrsf  Bassoonist,  The  ARMCO  Band  and 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

as  told  to 

Ernest  N.  Glover 
Manager  and  Ass't  Conductor, 

Frank  Simon  and  his  famous  ARMCO  Band 


granted  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  bassoon 
player  Just  because  he  was  one.  But 
there  was  much  more  depth  to  my 
dreams  than  mere  hero  worship.  I 
loved  the  instrument!  Often  when 
my  father  thought  I  was  out  playing 
with  my  schoolmates,  I  would  he  in 
the  next  room  listening  to  him  prac 
tice.  In  fact,  I  knew  some  of  the 
studies  by  heart  long  before  I  could 
read  a  note  of  music.  Many  of  them 
I  play  to  this  day. 

One  day,  v ''en  I  could  no  longer 
resist  the  urge.  I  broke  the  unforgiv¬ 
able  rule  of  breaking  into  the  room 
where  my  father  was  at  study.  I 
asked  him  to  please  buy  me  a  bassoon. 
Good  bassoons  are  not  cheap,  you 
know,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
bassoon  with  which  my  father’s  mind 
could  be  associated.  He  was  obviously 
disturbed  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
even  the  finest  musicians  were  not 
well  paid  in  those  days. 

“Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  money, 
Hans?”  he  replied.  “If  I  bought  you 
an  instrument  I’d  have  to  sell  it  at 
a  big  loss  after  the  novelty  wears 
off.  No,  we  will  wait  until  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  your  own  mind, 
and  perhaps  yon  will  someday  be 
a  great  doctor  or  a  fine  lawyer.  But 
a  musician,  bah!  .  .  .  one’s  enough 
in  a  family!” 

Crushed,  I  went  to  my  little  room 
and  sobbed  out  my  heart’s  anguish. 


comforted  only  by  the  friendly 
warmth  of  my  favorite  dachshund, 
curled  up  beside  me  on  the  bed.  But 
beaten,  no!  Even  though  my  father’s 
word  was  law,  I  knew  that  he  had 
misunderstood.  A  bassoon  player  I 
would  be,  and  I  would  buy  my  own 
bassoon. 


HSrry  Msussr,  when  only  throo,  with 
tho  pommor  kit  fothor  rtlon  to  in 
this  orticlo.  Tho  pommor  b  tho  foro- 
ninnor  of  tho  bouoon. 
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My  mother  was  a  sweet,  understand¬ 
ing  woman,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  her  of  my  plan.  I’ll  wager  that 
this  was  the  only  time  that  she  had 
ronspired  against  my  father’s  wishes. 
She  had  faith  in  her  Hans,  and  her 
womanly  intuition  told  her  that  I 
would  only  succeed  in  the  thing  that 
I  liked  most  to  do.  She  made  excuses 
for  me  coming  home  late  from  school, 
and  for  several  weeks,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  my  father  and  his  musician 
friends,  I  sold  newspapers  and  saved 
my  money. 

But  my  days  as  a  newsboy  vrere 
short-lived.  I’ll  never  forget  that 
dark,  gloomy  afternoon,  with  the  rain 
drizzling  down  on  my  raincoat  under 
which  I  nursed  my  papers  to  keep 
them  dry  for  my  particular  custom¬ 
ers.  I  stood  frozen  in  my  tracks  as 
I  heard  a  familiar,  stentorian  voice 
call  “Hans!”  Automatically,  I  put  my 
hands  to  my  head,  dropping  my  pre¬ 
cious  papers  in  the  muddy  street, 
waiting  for  an  expected  cuff  on  the 
ears.  Instead,  I  heard  my  father’s 
voice. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  How 
long  have  you  been  selling  papers? 
You’d  think  your  family  was  hard 
up.” 

“But  father,”  I  quickly  replied  with 
regained  courage,  “I’m  saving  up  to 
buy  a  bassoon.” 

Then  the  unexpected  happened.  He 
grasped  me  in  his  arms,  an  under¬ 
standing  smile  lit  up  that  stern  face, 
and  he  uttered  words  that  made  me 
Jump  for  Joy. 

“Bless  you,  my  son,  if  you  want  a 
bassoon  that  badly.  I’ll  buy  you  the 
best  instrument  in  Qermany.” 

From  then  on  an  intimacy  grew' 
between  father  and  son  that  has  beeA 
a  lifelong  joy.  He  taught  me  and 
supervised  my  practice,  and  under  his 
expert  tutelage,  I  could  not  help  but 
make  rapid  progress. 

My  own  experience  as  a  boy  taught 
me  a  great  lesson,  and  I  still  believe 
in  encouraging  young  people  in  their 
natural  ambitions.  Today,  I  corre¬ 
spond  regularly  with  my  dear  old 
father  who  is  still  in  Germany,  and 
while  we  write  much  about  music  and 
the  bassoon,  there  is  another  great 
interest  monopolizing  our  letters  .  .  . 
my  own  son  Harry,  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  bassoonists.  For  Harry  things 
have  been  easier.  When  Harry  was 
only  three,  and  I  was  playing  in  the 
Stockholm  (Sweden)  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  he’d  sit  on  a  stool  in  front 
of  me  for  hours  listening  to  me  in 
my  daily  routine  of  practice.  To  sat¬ 
isfy  his  desire,  I  bought  him  an  old 
French  instrument  called  the  “pom- 
mer,”  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
bassoon.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  play  it. 
but  he  played  with  it. 


Father  and  ton,— taeond  and  third  qanaration  of  bauoonittt.  Hant  Mautar  it 
taan  hara  with  hit  tiitaan-year-old  ton,  Harry,  tha  younqatt  regular  member  of  a 
major  tymphony  orchattra  in  America. 


It  was  not  until  ten  years  later, 
four  years  ago,  that  Harry  started 
toward  the  goal  of  his  achievement. 
With  all  of  his  school  work,  maintain¬ 
ing  grades  on  the  average  of  ninety, 
he  found  time  to  practice  several 
hours  a  day.  Last  season,  when  only 
sixteen,  he  passed  an  audition  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Goossens,  distinguished  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  and  was  made  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orchestra.  Harry,  so  I  am 
told,  is  the  youngest  symphony  musi¬ 
cian  holding  a  regular  post  with  a 
major  symphony  orchestra  in 
America.  He’s  an  ambitious  lad,  I’m 
proud  to  say,  and  it’s  good  for  his 
dad,  too  .  .  .  for  if  I  am  tempted  to 
slacken  my  practice  a  little  in-between 
seasons,  I  And  my  son  doing  things 
that  make  me  a  little  ashamed,  and 
with  this  challenge  I  start  to  w'ork 
again  with  added  incentive. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
an  incident  that  happened  last  winter. 
It  was  so  good  that  I  lost  no  time 
writing  to  my  father  about  it.  Be¬ 
cause  of  an  engagement  made  several 
months  before  we  knew  of  the  broad¬ 


casting  plans  of  the  ARMCO  band,  I 
had  to  miss  one  broadcast.  I  recom¬ 
mended  my  son  Harry  as  my  substi¬ 
tute.  Conductor  Frank  Simon  was 
noticeably  worried,  for  Ferde  Grofe’s 
“On  the  Trail”  from  his  “Grand 
Canyon  Suite”  was  on  the  program. 
This  contains  a  difficult  bassoon  ca¬ 
denza  picked  up  from  a  rapid  oboe 
passage  and  increasing  in  tempo  in 
descension.  The  regular  second  bas¬ 
soon  player  of  the  band  had  been 
excused  from  rehearsals  because  of 
family  illness.  Plainly,  it  was  up  to 
Harry.  The  next  day  after  the  broad¬ 
cast  I  saw  Dr.  Simon,  and  in  bis  jovial 
manner,  he  said,  “Hans,  that  boy  of 
yours  is  a  wonder,”  and  adding  cha¬ 
grin  to  my  obviously  elated  emotions 
he  continued,  “I  didn’t  miss  you  for  a 
moment;  Harry  played  the  cadenza 
and  everything  perfectly.” 

Perhaps  I  am  saying  too  much  about 
my  son.  and  while  I  confess  that  I 
have  done  so  with  the  most  natural 
fatherly  pride,  I  have  also  cited  the 
experience  of  my  boy  to  encourage 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers,  many  of 
{Turn  to  p*gt  4t) 
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It's  Done 

BEHIND 
Your  BACK 


By  Roger  Lee  ccnd  Fred  Miller 

Roger  Lee  is  the  drum  major  of  the  Centralia  Township  High  School  band. 
He  is  a  first  division  winner  of  the  National  High  School  contest,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1937;  tied  for  first  place  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  festival,  the  baton 
twirling  contest,  August,  1937,  with  the  highest  score  ever  awarded;  placed 
in  first  division  at  the  Illinois  State  Music  contest,  Urbana,  Illinois,  April,  1937; 
won  first  place  in  the  senior  boy  division;  and  won  the  Grand  award  over  all 
four  divisions  at  the  Elkhart  Military  pageant,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  July  2,  1937. 
Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  presenting  more  of  the  simple  fundamentals, 
but  there  is  a  demand  among  our  readers  and  twirlers  for  some  of  the  scin¬ 
tillating  exhibition  stunts  such  as  made  famous  by  this  brilliant  young  twirler. 
It  is  unusually  difficult  to  picture  and  describe  these  movements  in  detail,  but 
aided  by  these  simple  charts,  we  believe  that  with  careful  study  and  practice 
they  can  be  mastered.  .Thirty  minutes  a  day  on  these  movements  will,  in  a 
few  weeks'  time,  enable  you  to  Include  them  in  your  routine. 


Back  Catch  From  Rgure  "8" 

•  THIS  MOVEMENT  is  started  by 
doing  the  wrist  twirl  in  the  right 
hand,  and  after  having  completed  four 
wrist  twirls  with  ball  inside  the  arm. 
the  baton  is  brought  up  into  a  figure 
“8”  and  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  body. 


/ 


The  wrist  is  given  a  quick  snap,  and 
with  an  immediate  opening  of  the 
fingers,  the  baton  is  thrown  up,  ferrule 
leading,  vertical  to  the  body  as  in 
Diagram  1.  As  soon  as  the  baton 
leaves  the  hand,  the  right  arm  is 
whipped  around  in  back  of  the  body 
to  make  the  catch  as  is  shown  in  Dia¬ 
gram  2.  The  body  is  turned  slightly 
so  as  to  assure  a  perfect  reception  of 
the  throw.  A  two  or  three  revolution 
throw  is  usually  best  on  this  move¬ 
ment.  although  when  timed  perfectly, 
a  high  throw  caught  in  this  manner 
looks  exceptionally  well.  The  baton 
must  be  caught  with  the  ball  to  the 
front  and  the  shaft  to  the  rear,  or  this 
movement  will  result  in  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  position.  The  baton  is  received 
in  the  right  hand,  palm  up,  as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  2,  and  the  baton  continues  the 
same  forward  motion  as  in  the  air, 
and  with  a  quick  but  graceful  move¬ 
ment  the  baton  is  brought  back  to  the 
right  side  in  a  wrist  twirl.  Since  you 
are  judged  on  ambidexterity  at  the 
contests,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  learn  to 
also  do  this  with  the  left  hand.  It  is 


done  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 
the  left  hand  as  it  is  in  the  right 
hand,  so  just  reverse  hands  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  perfect. 

Hnger  Roll  Back  Catch 
This  movement  is  started  by  doing 
a  pass-around-body,  and  as  you  re¬ 
ceive  the  baton  in  your  right  hand 
again,  bring  the  baton  around  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  then  go  immediately 
into  the  reverse  pass-around-body  or 
the  figure  “8”  at  the  side  in  the  right 
hand.  As  the  baton  completes  the 
first  arc,  the  hand  is  opened,  and  the 
baton  rolls  in  between  the  first  and 
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second  Angers;  from  there  it  is  rolled 
between  the  second  and  third  fingers. 
When  the  baton  starts  rolling  between 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  the  wrist 
is  given  a  quick  fiip,  and  the  baton 
sails  up  into  the  air.  As  the  baton 


is  just  going  between  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  The  baton  is  really 
thrown  from  the  third  finger,  ae  shown 
in  the  insert  3A.  The  position  for 
the  throw  is  shown  in  Diagram  3. 
The  throw  is  a  three  revolution  throw. 
The  baton  is  caught  as  shown  in  Dia¬ 
gram  4.  When  caught,  the  baton  mo¬ 
tion  is  to  the  left.  The  baton  con¬ 
tinues  the  downward  motion  in  the 
left  hand,  and  as  the  ball  is  swung  up- 


leads  into  the  finger  movement,  think 
of  your  hand  describing  two  circles. 
The  baton  rolls  through  your  fingers 
with  this  circular  motion  of  the  hand, 
and  the  baton  gathers  quite  a  bit  of 
momentum.  After  one  and  one-half 
circles  are  completed,  it  is  time  for 
the  quick  fiip  of  the  wrist  as  the  baton 


L«H  to  riqht:  Billie  Carlyle,  Gayle  Boqgs,  and  Roger  Lea,  author  of  thi*  article, 
are  all  pupils  of  Centralia,  Illinois,  schools. 


Back  Catch  Spin  Around 

This  movement  is  started  by  doing 
a  pass-around-body  left  to  right,  and 
as  the  baton  is  grasped  in  the  right 
hand  again,  it  is  brought  about  in 
front  of  the  body  and  is  thrown  in  the 
air  for  four  revolution  throws.  When 
the  baton  begins  its  descent,  the  body 
pivots  on  the  right  foot  until  you  are 
facing  the  opposite  direction.  While 
learning  this  movement,  don’t  pivot 
all  the  way  around  but  just  enough  so 
that  you  can  still  see  the  baton.  As 
the  baton  passes  the  eyes,  the  hand  is 
opened  up  and  reaches  out  for  it. 
palm  up.  In  all  these  movements,  per¬ 
fect  timing  is  needed.  After  doing 
this  movement  for  a  while,  you  will 
catch  the  baton  almost  unconsciously. 
The  baton  is  caught  as  shown  in  Dia¬ 
gram  6.  Notice  that  the  position  of 


ward  and  after  completing  one-half  a 
revolution,  the  baton  ball  revolves  on 
the  outside  of  the  arm  (it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  ball  revolves  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm)  for  another  one- 
half  revolution.  The  hand  is  then 
brought  around  in  front  of  the  body, 
and  the  wrist  is  turned  until  the  palm 
is  straight  up  and  dowm  as  shown  in 
Diagram  5.  Notice  how  the  right 
hand  is  ready  to  grasp  the  baton. 


From  there  do  a  pass-around-body  or 
flip  the  baton  into  the  left  hand  so 
the  ball  will  be  on  the  left  side.  That 
completes  this  movement. 


the  right  hand  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  right  hand  when  re¬ 
ceiving  the  baton  from  pass-around- 
)K>dy.  As  the  baton  is  caught  in  the 
right  hand,  you  finish  pivoting  the 
entire  way  around,  and  the  baton  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  motion  without  stop¬ 
ping  an  instant.  The  movement  of 
the  hand  and  baton  is  tbe  same  as 
doing  a  two-hand  spin  except  that  the 
palm  is  turned  up  instead  of  down, 
so  that  the  only  difference  will  be  tbe 
extra  half  revolution  of  the  baton  as 
you  pivot  around  on  your  right  foot. 

Spin  Around  Catch  Between  Legs 

This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
))ack  catches  that  are  described  in  this 
aiticle.  Perfect  timing  must  be  shown 
is  this  movement.  It  begins  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  baton  around  the  back  of  the 
))ody,  left  to  right,  and  as  the  baton 
is  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  it  is 
thrown  in  the  air  for  one  and  one- 
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Lenoir's  (N.  C.) 
New,  Three-Story 
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Complete  with  floor  plans,  spec- 
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You  have  read  his  inspiring  and 
{  instructive  artides  before  in 
I  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

'  Now  he  writes  for  you  again  on 
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Cecil  Leeson. 

•  •  • 

And  twenty-two  other  feature 
j  articles,  with  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Don't  miss  the  big  De 
cember  issue. 


half,  or  two  and  one-half  revolutions, 
this  being  a  matter  of  choice,  although 
a  two  and  one-half  is  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  You  pivot  on  the  right  foot 
and  place  the  left  foot  as  shown  in 
Diagram  7.  The  right  arm  is  placed 
through  the  legs  with  hand  out¬ 
stretched  ready  to  grasp  the  baton. 
The  reception  of  this  throw  is  shown 
in  Diagram  7.  Notice  that  the  hand 


grasps  the  shaft  near  the  end.  While 
learning  this  movement,  keep  your 
head  turned  over  the  shoulder  so  that 
you  may  Judge  your  catch.  When  the 
right  hand  receives  the  baton,  the 
baton  is  passed  between  the  legs  by 
bringing  the  shaft  through  first,  then 
the  ball.  You  are  still  grasping  the 
shaft  close  to  the  end.  and  by  turning 
the  right  hand  up  and  to  the  left,  the 
liaton  ball  is  brought  up  beginning  an 
arc  in  front  of  tbe  body.  As  the  baton 
reaches  an  almost  vertical  position, 
the  baton  makes  another  arc  behind 
the  body  (this  describes  a  huge  reverse 
figure  “8”  in  front  and  behind  the 
l>ody).  The  baton  is  then  in  a  vertical 


position  behind  the  body.  You  then 
complete  turning  to  the  front  by  again 
pivoting  on  your  right  foot.  As  you 
start  pivoting,  the  baton  is  flipped 
from  the  right  hand  into  the  left,  as 
shown  in  Diagram  8. 

Catch  After  Entire  Spin  Around 

This  is  good  to  use  on  a  high  throw. 
It  is  really  quite  an  effective  move 
ment.  It  is  started  by  a  pass  around 
the  body,  and  as  the  baton  is  again 
grasped  in  the  right  hand  and  brought 
around  in  front  of  the  body,  tbe  right 
wrist  is  given  a  quick  twist  combined 
with  an  upward  movement  of  the  arm. 
As  soon  as  the  baton  leaves  the  hand, 
count  one,  two,  then  pivot  completely 
around  on  the  left  foot  until  you  are 
in  the  position  from  which  you 
started.  The  baton  should  be  ready 
to  be  grasped  from  tbe  air  as  you  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  spin  around.  The 
only  thing  difficult  with  this  move¬ 
ment  is  getting  the  eyes  focused  on 
the  baton  again  after  the  spin  around. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  cover  the 
methods  used  in  practicing  and  de¬ 
veloping  extra  high  throws  and  catches 
after  high  throws. 
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SOUND 


Record  Your  Marching 


toab  s(ome  $otoer  ti)e  giftie  gie  utf 
tTo  (tear)  oursieb  a^i  itterst  (tear)  uei!” 

(Excuse  H,  Mr.  Bums) 


articles  in  The  School  MusiriAir. 
However,  these  suggestions  are  good 
only  when  they  are  backed  by  prac¬ 
tice  in  fundamental  marching.  My 
experience  has  been  that  practice  in 
the  classroom  in  signals,  steps  and 
stunts,  together  with  diagrams  on  the 
board  obtain  the  quickest  results. 
After  fundamentals  are  well  in  mind, 
actual  marching  without  instruments 
is  the  next  step.  Playing  of  a  memo¬ 
rised,  easy  grade  six-eight  march  while 
maneuvering  should  then  be  under¬ 
taken.  Yet  in  spite  of  good  classroom 
instruction  and  regular  drill,  certain 
individuals  cannot  realise  how  they 
look  or  sound  to  the  bystander.  Here 
is  where  visual  and  auditory  record¬ 
ing  is  effective. 

Our  band  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  a  civic  event  and  hav¬ 


ing  this  actual  experience  recorded  in 
picture  and  sound.  Some  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  film  were  taken  at  the 
time  of  this  public  appearance.  The 
local  theater  then  showed  the  film, 
creating  a  great  deal  of  public  inter¬ 
est.  Later  the  theater  was  turned  Into 
a  classroom,  using  the  film  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  both  with  and  without  sound, 
and  repeated  many  times  before  the 
marching  class.  In  this  class  we 
found  many  things  in  both  maneuver¬ 
ing  and  playing  on  which  we  could 
improve.  I  was  able  to  definitely  show 
certain  mistakes  of  band  members  in 
regard  to  position  on  the  march  and 
how  their  playing  sounded  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Incidently,  a  humorous  incident  oc¬ 
curred  as  Ray,  my  baas  drummer, 
broke  the  drumhead  with  his  vigorous 


Arfie  H.  Riehard- 
lon,  Sturgis,  S. 
Dakota,  on#  of 
the  most  progros- 
tivo  teko^  band 
directors  in  tka 
Nortkwost. 


•  DO  YOU  KNOW  how  visual  and 
auditory  recording  can  help  you  in 
your  instructional  work  with  your 
marching  band?  True,  we  are  all 
aware  that  visual  instruction  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  academic  subjects,  and  we  also 
know  that  when  we  add  to  this  in¬ 
struction  a  sense  as  acute  as  hearingt 
we  have  in  our  employ  the  two  great¬ 
est  agencies  of  education.  When  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  band  can  actually  see  and 
hear  themselves  on  parade,  they  have 
at  their  disposal  a  classroom  labora¬ 
tory  which  provides  their  real  experi¬ 
ence  from  the  public  viewpoint. 

Let  us  first  mention  possibilities  in 
ordinary  classroom  instruction.  Point¬ 
ers  for  maneuvers  can  be  obtained  in 
many  places.  Many  fine  tricks  in 
marching  may  be  obtained  from 


arm. 

land, 


Wo  kod  to  work  fast  witk  tki*.  Tko 
Sturgis  Higk  Sekool  bond  throotonod 
to  morck  rigkt  off  tko  pogo. 


eady 
com- 
The 
nove- 
d  on 
ound. 
r  the 
d  de- 
itches 


swinging  of  the  beater  while  march¬ 
ing  directly  toward  the  camera.  The 
expression  on  his  face  and  the  result¬ 
ant  effect  on  the  music  provided  a 
good  many  laughs  for  the  audience. 

Several  members  became  aware  of 
eccentricities  in  their  marching  and 
playing.  One  thing  that  was  especially 
brought  home  to  the  students  was  that 

(Torn  to  page  48) 
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Gridiron 


FLOOR  SHOW 


By  Robert  J.  B.  Barrett,  Danbury,  Connecticut 


■A 


e  THIS  IS  the  season  of  the  year 
when  thousands  of  football  fans  are 
enjoying  the  great  autumn  game  each 
Saturday  in  stadiums  all  over  the 
country.  These  fans  not  only  see  Stir¬ 
ling  games  but  also  have  a  colorful 
musical  show  put  on  for  their  benefit. 
The  various  college  bands  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  great  deal  of  this  pageantry, 
and  their  clever  stunts  and  novelties 
add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
game. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  band 
of  72  pieces  is  especially  noted  for  its 
wonderful  appearance,  and  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  drum  major  and  players 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  drum 
major  wears  navy  blue  trousers  and 
his  jacket  is  bright  red  with  gold 
braid  across  the  chest.  His  ensemble 
is  made  the  last  word  in  swank  by  a 
white  fur  shako  fully  eighteen  inches 
high. 

The  uniforms  of  the  players  are  pre¬ 
dominately  navy  blue  with  red  trim¬ 
mings,  and  the  blue  pants  are  made< 
more  noticeable  by  broad,  red  stripes 
down  the  outside  seams.  These  uni¬ 
forms  were  purchased  in  1928,  and  at 
that  time  approximately  |20,000  was 
spent  on  the  band. 

Another  outstanding  band  in  the 
East  is  the  100-piece  Harvard  band 
which  is  noted  for  its  distinctive  type 
of  musical  presentation  at  the  big 
games.  All  of  the  novel  special  ar¬ 
rangements  played  come  from  the 
facile  pen  of  the  bandmaster,  Leroy 
G.  Anderson.  Each  fall  Director  An¬ 
derson  presents  symphonic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  popular  songs  and  college 
airs  in  medley  form  which  make  a  big 
hit  with  the  football  fans  as  well  as 


Touchdowns  and  funtbles;  happy  victories  and  tragic  losses;  yardage  gains 
and  end  runners  stopped;  forward  passes  and  off  center  penalties;  the  air 
waves  flutter  far  into  the  Saturday  night  ether  with  tales  of  the  game  that 
makes  all  America  collegiate  from  the  first  breath  of  autumn  until  Thanksgiving 
turkey  dwindle  into  croquettes.  Each  week-end  finds  a  half  million  people 
packing  fresh  air  stadiums.  Setting  the  tempo  for  their  enthusiasm  are  the 
college  bands,  among  them  some  of  the  finest  musical  organizations  in  the 
land.  And  here  is  a  brief  story  of  THEIR  part  in  our  annual  episode  of 

football. 


the  radio  audience  listening  in.  A  col¬ 
orful  feature  of  the  hand  la  the  big 
bass  drum  which  requires  the  services 
of  two  men  to  play  it  and  one  man  to 
pull  it 

Cornell’s  Big  Red  band  is  a  splen¬ 
did  organization  of  100  musicians  and 
in  its  gridiron  appearances  puts  on 
some  very  intricate  maneuvers.  In 
connection  with  the  Cornell  band 
there  is  an  amusing  story  connected 
with  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
Philadelphia  one  Thanksgiving  Day. 
It  seems  that  Sergeant  Barber  of  the 
United  States  army  and  now  detailed 
at  the  Cornell  R.  O.  T.  C.  accompanied 
the  band  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
morning  practice  at  Franklin  field,  a 
snare  drum  was  broken,  and  the  ser- 

Pl«y!ng  a  paraphrase  on  'Thera's 
Music  in  the  Air,”  the  University 
of  Illinois  band  makes  this  forma¬ 
tion  as  part  of  its  "signature”  at 
the  beginning  of  every  program 
parade.  Musicianship  comes  first 
at  I.  U.,  but  marching  technique  is 
also  "tops.” 


geant  was  directed  by  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  bund  to  “get  another 
drum  and  have  it  here  by  one  o’clock!” 
Getting  a  drum  in  two  hours  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  a  holiday  is  a  large  order, 
but  Sergeant  Barber  went  on  the  job 
In  the  old  army  spirit.  He  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  picking  up  to  assist  him,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Gaurnier,  now  a  prominent 
citizen  and  sportsman  of  Ithaca,  but 
formerly  a  sergeant  himself  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mr.  Gaurnier  joined  in  the  quest 
with  the  same  courage  and  complete 
lack  of  morals  as  possessed  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Barber  and  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  wearing  no  uniform  and 
having  no  military  responsibility. 
They  chartered  a  taxi,  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  dashed  madly  around  Phil¬ 
adelphia  with  no  results  in  the  drum 
line.  They  were  almost  discouraged. 
Finally  their  progress  was  arrested  at 
the  side  of  Broad  street  to  let  Gim- 
bel’s  parade  go  by.  Gimbel’s  parade 
contained  an  American  Legion  band. 


r,  ■  }- 
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TIm  football  bonds  of  Yolo  and  Harvard  combmad  to  maka  this  colorful  monogram 
formation  In  tlm  Yala  bowl. 


As  it  brushed  by  the  taxi  the  former 
Sergeant  Oaumier  had  one  of  those 
desperate  Inspirations.  He  leaped  and 
grabbed  a  snare  drummer  (with  his 
drum).  He  stuffed  him  in  the  waiting 
tsixi  ud  leaped  back  himself.  The 
next  second  the  cab  was  bounding 
down  a  side  street  with  its  back  seat 
a  whirling  mass  of  sergeants,  drum 
and  drummer. 

It  took  nearly  twenty  minutes  down 
hy  the  docks  to  conrince  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  drummer  that  he  was 
neither  going  to  be  killed  nor  kid¬ 
napped  and  that  all  he  had  to  do  to 
get  a  dinner,  a  free  ticket  to  the 
game,  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  sundry 
other  rewards,  was  to  lend  his  drum 
to  the  nice,  kind  sergeants  for  Just  a 
little  while.  And  that  is  the  story  of 
how  the  Comril  band  borrowed  the 
drum  which  permitted  it  to  present 
the  complete  and  magnificent  front 
which  thrilled  the  Ck>mell-Penn.  root¬ 
ers  at  Franklin  field  that  Thangskiv- 
ing  Day. 

The  Holy  Cross  band  of  60  pieces 
is  distinguished  for  its  marching  for¬ 
mations  and  the  baton  twirling  feats 
of  its  drum  majors.  The  band  always 
makes  a  dramatic  entrance  before 
game  time  by  sweeping  down  tbe  field 
in  the  figure  formation  of  a  huge 
cross,  playing  and  retaining  this  de¬ 
sign  until  the  entire  gridiron  has  been 
traversed.  The  Crusader  drum  majors 
have  all  been  adept  at  twirling  and 
catching  the  elusive  baton,  and  the 
author  of  this  article  marched  behind 
a  very  dexterous  drum  major  who 
never  once  missed  catching  the  baton 
at  twenty-seven  different  gridiron 
contests.  Last  fall  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  features  of  the  band’s  appear¬ 
ances  was  the  striking  sight  of  the 
drum  major  and  three  assistants  in 
the  background  all  twirling  their  sil¬ 
ver  batons  simultaneously  to  the  stir¬ 
ring  strains  of  the  Crusaders’  march. 

New  York  university  has  a  crack 
bwd  of  mor«  thM  eighty  piec««  which 


creates  much  c<rior  at  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  gridircm  contests.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  band’s 
appearances  is  the  sight  of  the  clever 
drum  major,  Vincent  O’Connor,  manip¬ 
ulating  two  batons  at  the  same  time. 
However,  what  is  considered  as  Drum 
Major  (YConnor’s  most  spectacular 
stunt  and  one  which  received  from 
Yankee  stadium  crowds  as  big  a  cheer 
as  a  touchdown,  is  his  high  throw. 
This  is  performed  while  the  band  is 
halted,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
twirling  figures  the  baton  is  given  a 
mlgbty  fling,  and  it  ascends  in  a  rapid 
spin  to  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet, 
and  when  it  comes  down  it  is  caught 
with  one  hand,  a  truly  remarkable 
feat. 

Tbe  Carnegie  Tecb  Kiltie  band  has 
long  been  famous  in  the  Blast  for  its 
appearance,  spirit  and  cheering  ■  abil¬ 
ity.  One  of  its  novel  and.  distinctive 
marching  specialties  is  to  form  a 
group  of  letters  on  the  field  and  each 
man  distribute  the  contents  of  a  bag 
of  confetti  at  bis  feet.  When  the  band 
leaves  tbe  field  the  outline  of  the  let¬ 


ters  is  clearly  visible  from  the  stands. 
The  men  always  carry  colored  gas 
balloons  of  respective  scho<rf  colors  to 
rise  at  the  end  of  a  drum  roll  and 
often  send  up  colored  cardboard 
letters  suspended  below  the  balloons. 

The  Universities  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  especially  the  Big  Ten,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  the  musical  and  march¬ 
ing  excellence  of  their  huge  football 
bands,  and  to  these  Institutions  the 
organisation  of  a  good  band  is  Just 
as  Important  as  tbe  development  of  a 
winning  football  team. 

The  university  of  Michigan  band, 
130  pieces,  under  tbe  talented  baton 
of  William  D.  Revelli,  Is  now  one  of 
the  most  famous;  visible  evidence  of 
the  fighting  spirit  expressed  in  the 
well-known  Michigan  march,  "The 
Victora”  It  is  interesting  to  relate 
that  the  band’s  first  drum  major  was 
Qeorge  Olsen,  the  celebrated  orchestra 
leader,  who  was  a  student  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1918-1914.  It  was  a  Michi¬ 
gan  drum  major  who,  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago,  first  tossed  his  shining  ba¬ 
ton  over  the  bar  of  the  goal  post  on 
the  football  field,  a  stunt  which  has 
been  copied  by  nearly  every  college 
and  high  school  band  in  the  United 
States.  More  striking  than  ever,  as 
each  new  drum  major  has  put  his 
ability  into  the  stunt,  the  tossing  of 
the  baton  has  come  to  have  an  almost 
superstitious  meaning  at  Ann  Arbor; 
be  must  be  successful  in  hurling  it 
high  and  catching  it  if  the  team  is  to 
win  the  game. 

The  University  of  Illinois  football 
band  consists  of  380  musicians,  making 
it  the  largest  and  finest  college  band 
in  the  world.  Their  director.  Dr.  Aus¬ 
tin  A.  Harding,  pier  of  all  college  band¬ 
masters,  is  President  of  tbe  American 
Bandmasters’  association.  Mark  Hind- 
sley,  his  assistant,  is  the  skillful  drill- 
master  responsible  for  the  band’s 


Ttw  Univsnity  of  Mickigon  bond  first  prosontod  this  intorosting  bubblo-flowing  pips 
ot  Northwestom's  Dycho  stodinm  on  October  16  while  the  bend  ployed  ’’Smoke  Gets 
in  Your  Eyes,"  "Smoke  Dreems,"  end,  finelly,  "Bubbles,"  with  the  bubble  bursting 
into  e  new  feimsetion. 


unique  maneuvera.  At  the  games 
much  color  is  provided  by  an  Indian 
drum  major  dressed  in  typical  tribal 
fashion,  and  when  the  band  starts 
moving  on  the  gridiron  it  looks  like 
a  miniature  army  on  parade,  and  its 
huge  sise  permits  many  elaborate  for¬ 
mations.  The  380-piece  band  Is  used 
only  for  the  big  games,  and  a  180-piece 
band  plays  at  the  smaller  games. 

To  this  band  the  late  John  Philip 
Sousa  willed  bis  great  music  library, 
and  the  university  band  library  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  United 
States.  During  last  fall  the  band  per¬ 
formed  at  five  games,  using  thirty 
musical  numbers  and  over  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  formations  in  its  parade  pro¬ 
grams. 

Another  outstanding  Big  Ten  band 
is  Purdue,  and  much  of  the  success 
and  fame  is  due  to  its  director.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emrick,  to  whom  is  generally 
given  the  credit  for  conceiving  the 
idea  of  a  college  band  forming  a  let¬ 
ter  on  the  gridiron,  which  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  1910.  Other  of  his  innova¬ 
tions  include  such  stunts  as  “march¬ 
ing”  words,  trumpet  fanfare,  pulling 
the  letters  out  one  at  a  time  from 
mass  formation,  representing  an  elec¬ 
tric  bulletin  board. 

The  honor  of  having  the  largest  bass 
drum  belongs  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  band,  and  the  mammoth  drum 
is  approximately  eight  feet  and  one- 
half  in  diameter  and  sits  upon  a  car¬ 
riage  which  in  turn  is  mounted  on  a 
set  of  airplane  wheels.  It  takes  six 
men  to  maneuver  it.  not  including  the 
drummer,  and  it  makes  an  impressive 
appearance.  The  Chicago  band  is  com¬ 
posed  of  76  men  who  feature  singing 
as  one  of  their  stunt  speclalti^  at  the 
games  as  well  as  marching  and  for¬ 
mations.  Harold  Bachman,  of  "Million 
Dollar  Band”  fame,  is  the  conductor. 

The  Notre  Dame  band  of  100  pieces, 
Joseph  Casasanta,  director,  is  a  very 
colorful  organisation,  and  since  1923  it 
has  grown  well  apace  of  the  football 
team  both  in  local  and  National  pres¬ 
tige,  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the 


Illinois  callod  this  bosutiful  fonna- 
tion  prosontod  to  Indiana  unhrarsity 
"Chimai  of  Indiana."  it  raprasants 
tha  roof  lina  of  tka  Shidant  building 
at  Indiana  univarsity  with  its  clock 
and  chimas.  In  this  formation  tha 
Illinois  musicians,  a  famous  singing 
group,  sang  Indiana's  Alma  Matar, 
“Hail  to  Old  I.  U.”  playing  tha 
chimas  accompanimant. 

band’s  formations  is  “Hello  Irish.”  The 
drum  section  is  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  features,  the  members  of  this  group 
beating  their  drums  with  many  nour¬ 
ishes  and  raising  their  arms  in  the 
air  in  perfect  unison. 

Ohio  State’s  crack  football  band  of 
120  pieces  features  fioating  formatimis 
such  as  O  H  I  O  in  which  the  letters 
are  kept  in  perfect  lines  until  the 
entire  field  has  been  traversed.  In 
1934  the  band  became  the  first  college 
all-brass  marching  band.  This  gives 
more  power  on  the  field.  Special  in¬ 
struments  had  to  be  made  including 
ten  tenor  horns,  B  basses  and  Eb  cor¬ 
nets.  During  the  1936  season  Director 
Eugene  Weigel  introduced  a  new  stunt 
in  his  flowing  formations.  Words  are 
spelled  out  in  script.  Just  as  a  person 


writes  down  a  word.  Director  Weigel 
conceived  the  idea  from  airplane  sky¬ 
writing  stunts. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  march¬ 
ing  band  is  another  of  those  100-plece 
bands  and  la  generally  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  college  band  in  the  field 
of  singing,  for  the  Minnesota  bands 
have  featured  singing  at  the  games 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

At  Northwestern  university  there 
are  two  organisations,  a  concert  band 
of  100  men  and  a  second  band  of  75. 
These  two  units  rehearse  and  perform 
together  during  the  football  season, 
and  formations  and  marching  evolu¬ 
tions  are  planned  for  160  men.  The 
director,  Glenn  Cliffe  Balnum,  is 
unique  in  that  he  teaches  formations 
by  a  chart  system,  and  he  also  has 
moving  pictures  taken  of  gridiron 
maneuvers  so  that  his  own.  as  well 
as  other  college  and  high  school  bands, 
can  profit  by  detecting  errors  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  apparent.  The 
football  band  specializes  on  word  for¬ 
mations,  and  some  of  the  most  popular 
include  the  spelling  of  the  words. 


The  UniversHy  of  Minnosota  band  U  alto  famad  for  its  lovaly  programt  in  tong. 
Tha  photographar  who  ntada  fhit  pictura  racaivad  Infaratting  halp  from  lha  tun 
and  caught  an  infaratting  pattam  of  thadowt. 


by  taking  examinations  far  from  easy. 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  director,  spent 
many  years  as  assistant  of  Dr.  Hard¬ 
ing  at  Illinois,  and  is  not  only  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  musician,  but  as  well 
one  of  the  most  versatile  drillmasters 
in  college  work.  This  year,  a  feature 
of  the  Wisconsin  show  has  been  flag 
swinging,  something  entirely  new  and 
original  and  a  feature  destined  to 
sweep  the  country. 

The  Southern  California  band  un¬ 
der  the  capable  direction  of  Harold 
Roberts  has  achieved  great  renown  for 
its  musical  and  marching  efforts.  The 
Trojan  band,  which  is  made  up  of  168 
members,  is  known  as  a  singing  band. 

Spectacular  drills  are  put  on  at  the 
games,  and  the  Trojan  student  cheer¬ 
ing  section  add  to  the  colorful  pagean¬ 
try  by  forming  various  letters,  words, 
and  designs  through  color  combina¬ 
tions  of  cards  of  dress.  One  of  the 
most  striking  was  the  making  of  a 
webfoot  in  honor  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.  The  rooters  use  colored  cards 
under  the  command  of  the  cheer  leader, 
supplemented  by  directions  marked  on 
cheer  sheets  before  them.  The  stunt 
is  carefully  worked  out  in  advance, 
the  picture  being  sketched  on  graph 
paper.  Each  little  square  on  the  paper 
represents  a  grandstand  seat.  When 
the  design  is  fllled  in  with  colored 
crayons,  it  shows  the  color  of  the  card 
each  rooter  must  hold.  Before  the 


game  the  instruction  sheets  are  tacked 
in  front  of  each  seat,  and  each  rooter 
does  his  part  by  following  the  direc¬ 
tions. 

In  conclusion  let  us  give  a  hearty 
cheer  to  all  the  college  bands  of  the 
country  and  let  us  hope  that  their 
marching  and  musical  efforts  are  ap¬ 
preciated  during  every  football  season. 


GUnn  Cliff*  B*!num  it  th*  director  of 
fh*  crack  football  band  of  North - 
wattam  uni  vanity.  Mr.  Bainum 
taachat  formations  by  a  chart  lyttam 
and  also  uses  motion  pictures  of  field 
manauvan  which  ar*  afterwords  ra- 
viewed  by  th*  band  in  saarch  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  improvamants. 


Formerly  limited  to  100  playan,  th* 
Univanity  of  Michigan  band,  ba- 
caus*  they  frequently  us*  this  "Fight" 
formation,  cam*  to  b*  known  at  th* 
"Rghting  Hundred."  This  picture  was 
also  taken  at  th*  Michigan-North- 
wastam  gam*  on  October  16. 


Reprinted  by  request.  By  special  permission  of  th*  Chicago  Tribune. 


HELLO.  ALUMNI,  DADS  and  LET’S 
GO. 

At  Wisconsin  the  university  bands 
consist  normally  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  divided  among  three  organi¬ 
zations  known  as  the  concert  band, 
the  second  band  and  the  RO.T.C. 
band.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  become 
a  member  of  one  of  these  bands  as  the 
aspirant  must  reveal  his  proflciency 


SOMETHING  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THIS 


Mr.  Andarson't  Rural  School  Accordion  band  is  at  popular  at  a  football  star  on  hit  own  collaga  campus.  Unquattionably,  tha 
accordion  it  today  "tops"  in  public  favor.  It  hat  unlimited  pouibilitiat,  at  an  individual  band  or  orchattra  in  ittalf;  for  accordion 
bands  such  at  this;  a  now  color  for  symphony  orchattra  or  concert  band.  Era  long  you  will  hear  accordions  used  for  this  latter 
purpose,  by  leading  collage  bands,  both  on  tha  football  field  and  in  tha  concert  hall. 


MUSIC 


for  the  Little  Red  School  House 


By  Eskil  H.  Anderson,  De  Kolb,  Illinois 


•  HOW  MANY  of  you  came  to  hig^ 
school  from  the  rural  schools?  How 
many  of  you  came  to  high  school  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  rudiments  of  music? 
A  vast  number  of  children  attend 
rural  schools;  some  of  these  schools 
have  from  four  to  thirty  pupils.  They 
have  no  ball  team,  they  have  no  band, 
they  have  no  orchestra.  Why? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  the  teacher 
is  busy  teaching  eight  grades,  she  does 
not  have  time,  even  if  she  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  trained,  to  teach  music.  The 
study  of  music  is  Just  one  of  those 
subjects  left  in  the  background.  No 
interest  created,  no  desire  expressed. 

The  popularity  of  the  piano  ac¬ 
cordion  and  guitar  has  come  like 
"manna  from  heaven”  to  save  the 
musically  starving  rural  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  is  an  instrument  they  can 
play  alone  as  a  solo  instrument,  they 
can  play  as  a  duet,  or  in  any  size  or¬ 
chestra.  A  rural  school  with  six  play¬ 
ers  can  have  a  little  orchestra  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  piano  accordions  and 
three  guitars.  They  play  together  for 
the  Joy  of  playing.  They  play  for  the 


P.  T.  A.  They  become  so  enthused 
over  the  idea  they  are  soon  asked  to 
play  for  the  farm  bureau  and  county 
gatherings. 

De  Kalb  County,  Illinois,  is  blossom¬ 
ing  in  these  smaller  school  orchestras. 
Under  my  direction,  these  various 
school  orchestras  meet  as  a  large 
group  which  we  call  “Anderson’s 
Rural  School  Accordion  band.”  This 
group  numbers  over  seventy.  It  has 
played  publicly  several  times  includ¬ 
ing  at  the  Eight  Grade  Graduating  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  all  rural  schools  in  De  Kalb 
County. 

The  Joy  of  getting  together  in  a 
large  group  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
together  is  a  new  experience  for  most 
of  the  rural  school  children.  The 
regularity  of  attendance  and  the  in¬ 
terest  manifested  is  indication  enough 
of  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  they 
are  getting  out  of  it. 

Since  interest  has  been  created  in 
this  field  of  education  and  the  desire 
to  play  has  been  expressed,  we  find 
parents,  children  and  school  teachers 
very  much  pleased.  School  teachers 


have  found  a  new  interest  in  school 
work.  Some  report  a  new  spirit 
among  the  youngsters.  They  are  proud 
of  the  band.  They  meet  at  their 
homes  for  fun  and  practice.  They 
have  at  last  found  the  Joy  of  a  much- 
needed  musical  organization.  Parents 
are  proud  and  glow  with  pride  when 
their  boy  or  girl  stands  up  in  front 
of  the  room  to  play  a  solo.  The  ear¬ 
nestness  of  these  youngsters  is  bound 
to  produce  many  real  musicians. 

By  the  time  these  youngsters  get  to 
high  school,  they  will  be  able  to  play 
the  classics.  The  interpretation  of 
the  classics  can  be  expressed  skillfully 
and  artistically  on  the  piano  accordion 

“The  time  is  coming  when  the  piano 
accordion  will  be  used  in  school  bands 
and  orchestras.  Special  parts  will  be 
arranged  for  both  accompaniment  and 
solo  accordion.  The  piano  accordion 
should  be  one  of  the  instruments 
taught  in  public  schools  and  should  be 
included  among  the  solo  instruments 
in  the  National  Music  Festival  con¬ 
tests.” 
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MUSIC 

and  the  '"Sacred  Seven" 

(The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education) 


•  IT  8EEM8  that  James  McNeal 
Whistler,  thoush  strangely  enough, 
was  once  a  student  at  West  Point. 
He  left  the  academy  early  the  first 
year  he  was  there  with  full  consent 
of  the  officials.  He  later  in  life  took 
a  speciai  delight  in  relating  why  he 
left  West  Point.  It  came  through  an 
examination  in  chemistry.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  asked  this  question. 
“What  is  silicon?"  Whistler  answered. 
“It  is  a  gas.”  He  soon  left  this  mili¬ 
tary  academy.  “Now,"  says  Whistler, 
“if  silicon  had  been  a  gas,  I  would 
now  be  a  general.”  I  am  as  remote 
from  an  expert  in  your  field  as  silicon 
is  from  a  gas  or  Whistler,  the  artist, 
from  a  major  general. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  music  first  became  a  public 
school  subject  in  Boston,  in  1838. 
Within  a  half  century  practically 
every  school  system  throughout  the 
nation  made  it  a  part  of  its  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  philosophy  of  many  leaders 
during  those  early  days  was  that 
knowledge  is  power.  Facts,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  had  a  potency  very 
much  apart  from  their  use.  Physi¬ 
ology  was  considered  to  be  a  subject 
in  which  the  child  should  undertake 
to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  bones 
and  muscles  in  the  body,  rather  than 
to  engage  in  a  course  which  would 
reveal  practical  knowledge  which 
would  be  conducive  to  healthful  liv¬ 
ing;  likewise  in  the  field  of  political 
science  we  find  that  the  student  was 
obliged  to  commit  to  memory  an 
array  of  facts  and  dates  with  little 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  every¬ 
day  activities  of  citisenship  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  social  order.  In  regard  to  the 
field  of  music,  I  suspect  that  the  same 
philosophy  has  been  advocated.  We 
were  more  concerned  about  develop¬ 
ing  a  group  of  professional  musicians, 
more  concerned  about  the  disciplinary 
value  of  music,  than  we  were  in  the 
broader  and  more  worth-while  objec¬ 
tive  of  developing  among  all  boys  and 
girls  a  love  and  appreciation  for 
music,  especially  good  music. 

In  the  same  manner,  particularly  in 
years  gone  by  and  in  a  far  too  great 
extent  today  in  our  athletic  depart¬ 
ments,  the  efforts  of  the  few  are  lion- 
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ized  and  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  great  masses  that  really 
need  attention.  We  say  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  do  it  in  order  to  promote  the 
proper  kind  of  school  spirit.  So  we 
still  have  in  many  great  stadia  today 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  out  to 
watch  a  handful  of  athletes  contest 
with  a  similar  small  number. 

Our  aim  today  is  to  present  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  curricula  and 
extracurricular  activities  to  all  the 
people.  I  believe  we  are  realising  this 
situation  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  by. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  ever  hope 
to  have  music  perform  the  function 
in  American  life  that  it  should  per¬ 
form,  we  must  begin  with  the  little 
folk  in  kindergarten.  Then  we  must 


carry  on  through  the  grade  schools 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
then  go  on  to  the  college  or  universi¬ 
ties  and  finally  into  the  lives  of  the 
adults.  Chicago  has  adopted  a  slogan 
for  its  music  department  which  ex¬ 
pressed  this  idea:  “Music  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  people." 

Is  it  true  that  in  European  coun¬ 
tries  music  comes  with  the  child’s 
first  breath?  Some  say  this  is  the 
case,  pointing  out  that  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  music  is  a  part  of  one’s  equip¬ 
ment  for  life.  These  folk  love  music 
and  are  proud  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  that  field  of  study.  In  many 
countries  the  most  ignorant  peasants 
may  be  quite  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  masters.  Someone  has  said, 
and  if  it  is  true  it  is  quite  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  our  native  stock,  that 
the  immigrant  or  his  descendants  fur¬ 
nish  a  large  section  of  the  audience 
at  the  symphony  concerts  and  grand 
‘operas  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  I  read  Just  recently  where  a 
noted  educator  of  this  country  said, 
“When  Americans  with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  music  attempt  to  sing, 
the  effect  is  generally  ludicrous  no 
matter  how  simple  the  song  may  be.” 
It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a 
condition  should  not  exist.  But  it  can 
be  changed  only  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  our  American  schools. 
We  must  recognize  that  music  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  life’s  activities  of 
the  average  American;  then  when 
such  cognizance  is  taken,  we  must 
give  the  study  of  music  its  rightful 
place  in  the  curriculum.  We  must 
make  the  study  of  music  an  activity 
of  Joy. 

Health 

Wth  this  introduction,  I  would  now 
m^e  to  discuss  the  place  of  music  in 
our  curriculum  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  “Sacred  Seven.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  teacher  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  any  school  system  should  be 
able  to  Justify  his  subject  in  the  light 
of  present-day  standards  and  concep¬ 
tions.  Now  with  the  “Sacred  Seven,” 
or  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Education,  we  find  that  our  first  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  show  how  the  study  of  music 


will  enhance  one’s  health.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  I  will  not  exhaust  any  one  of 
these  phases;  however,  it  may  be 
that  we  can  point  out  enough  to 
Justify  the  placing  of  music  instruc¬ 
tion  into  every  school  system. 

I  did  hear  of  a  man  who  claimed 
he  was  cured  of  consumption  by  being 
a  bass  drummer,  but  that  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  case  and  would  not  prove  the 
point.  Then  again,  it  seems  that  the 
individual  who  does  considerable  work 
in  voice  would  build  up  a  resistance 
by  developing  the  lungs,  which  would 
be  conducive  to  good  health.  Just 
recently  I  have  noticed  two  bands  go 
through  their  marching  exercises  in 
the  open  air  on  the  athletic  field.  The 
participants  of  these  groups  undoubt¬ 
edly  build  up  a  resistance  against  ill- 
health  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
stronger  and  healthier  individuals  for 
having  done  work  with  these  repre¬ 
sentative  groups. 

If  we  will  spend  a  few  minutes  ob¬ 
serving  the  multiplicity  of  motions  of 
the  drummer.  I  think  we  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  surely  getting  some 
exercise;  this  of  course  is  especially 
true  with  school  pep  bands.  In  this 
same  regard  we  could  point  out  the 
development  in  posture  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  through  this  type  of  activity. 
This  past  fall  I  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  military  posture  exercised  by 
members  of  these  organisations. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  regard  to 
band  work,  but  with  individual  in¬ 
struments.  Just  recently  a  little  eight- 
year-old  boy  came  home  and  said, 
“Dad.  my  Instructor  in  cornet  said  I 
must  stand  erect,  with  bead  up  and 
chest  out  when  playing  my  instru¬ 
ment.’* 

Vocational  Efficiency  ' 

Our  next  consideration  will  be  to 
show  how  music  aids  with  vocational 
efficiency.  One  superintendent  tells 
of  a  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  association.  The  municipal 
auditorium  in  the  large  Elastern  city 
where  the  convention  was  held  seated 
approximately  15,000  people.  He  goes 
on  to  relate  how  this  vast  assemblage 
of  school  executives  received  the 
thrill  of  their  lives.  They  faced  the 
stage  in  that  great  auditorium.  —  a 
stage  which  would  be  tantamount  to 
that  of  any  of  the  finest  theaters  of 
the  country.  On  this  particular  mov¬ 
ing  the  two  curtains  went  up  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  there  before  tlieir  eyes 
were  seated,  on  the  stage,  between 
four  and  five  thousand  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Junior  high  schools  of  that 
great  city.  They  were  all  dressed  in 
black  and  white  uniforms.  Anyone 
who  i>ossessed  a  spark  of  emotion  or 
even  the  most  infinitesimal  amount 


of  imagination  should  never  forget 
such  a  sight.  The  superintendent  who 
tells  the  story  says  he  hasn’t.  Pres¬ 
ently  th^  director  waved  his  hand,  and 
those  young  people  rose  and  sang 
songs  which  thrilled  and  stirred  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  present.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  training  will 
aid  these  young  people  not  only  to 
live  more  wholesome  and  happier 
lives,  but  may  aid  materially  in  help¬ 
ing  them  find  themselves.  All  great 
musicians  must  have  received  an  in¬ 
spiration  somewhere  along  the  way. 
Many  boys  and  girls  have  been  aided 
in  finding  themselves  because  of  this 
type  of  training.  A  superintendent  in 
a  Midwestern  city  recently  pointed 
out  that  he  believed  that  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  of  that 
city  were  talented  enough  to  make 
music  a  vocation;  this  means,  of 
course,  that  if  they  were  given  the 
opportunity,  they  had  the  native  abil¬ 
ity  to  earn  a  living  by  this  talent. 

Now  in  this  connection,  of  course, 
we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  radio  and  talkie  pic¬ 
ture  to  this  whole  problem  of  voca¬ 
tional  efficiency.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  at  the  present  writing  to 
know  Just  how  great  the  effect  has 
been;  however,  we  do  know  that  in 
spite  of  machine-made  music  many 
thousands  of  people  today  are  earn¬ 
ing  a  part  or  all  of  their  living  by 
their  talents  in  music.  Many  are  the 
students  who,  in  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  have  remained  in  school  because 
of  their  ability  to  participate  in  some 
music  organization. 

Citizenship 

Briefiy,  that  is  what  music  will  do 
for  us  in  the  way  of  vocational  ef¬ 
ficiency,  but  how  can  music  aid  with 
this  very  vital  problem  of  building  for 
citizenship?  Right  here  I  believe  you 
can  come  in  for  a  good  score.  I  think 
that  music  teachers  can  and  do  make 
a  significant  contribution  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  I  think  that  we  can  illustrate 
what  music  will  do  in  Inculcating  citi¬ 
zenship  by  relating  an  incident  which 
took  place  in  Boston.  At  a  certain 
convention  in  that  city  we  find  that 
the  children  from  Prince  school  in 
downtown  Boston. — ^probably  116  of 
them  from  35  to  40  nationalities, — 
gathered  in  a  group  and  sang  that 
beautiful  song,  “America  the  Beauti¬ 
ful."  They  were  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  that  magnificent  woman 
who  wrote  the  song,  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.  It  seems  to  me  that  everyone 
can  see  value  here  in  citizenship 
training,  as  this  polyglot  group  sang, 
“Oh,  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet,  Whoee 
stem  impassioned  stress,  A  thorough¬ 
fare  for  freedom  beat  across  the  wild¬ 


erness — America,  America,  Ood  mend 
thine  every  flaw;  Confirm  thy  soul  in 
self  control.  Thy  liberty  in  law.” 

In  this  cminection  I  can’t  refrain 
from  pointing  out  that  our  schools  are 
inculcating  in  our  youth  a  sense  of 
propriety  and  conduct,  as  well  as  a 
desire  for  good  music.  This  is  most 
commendable.  Just  recently  Mr.  Karl 
Krueger  and  his  Kansas  City  Phil¬ 
harmonic  orchestra  presented  a  very 
inspiring  concert  in  Sheridan  coli¬ 
seum  of  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  col¬ 
lege  before  a  capacity  crowd  of  three 
thousand  people.  The  audience,  for 
the  most  part,  was  comprised  of 
school  students  from  the  schools  of 
Western  and  Central  Kansas.  ’The  at¬ 
tentive  and  appreciative  attitude  of 
these  young  people  won  the  profound 
admiration  of  this  noted  orchestra 
leader.  This  is  a  great  compliment 
to  the  schools  of  this  State.  Is  this 
type  of  training  conducive  to  high 
ideals  in  citizenship?  All  must  agree 
that  it  is. 

There  is  also  a  disciplinary  value  in 
music  training  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  be  a  valuable  asset  in  citizen¬ 
ship  training.  In  order  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  music 
one  has  to  pay  the  price.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  individual  who  be¬ 
comes  highly  trained  in  this  field  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline  and  self-denial  which  in  all 
probability  will  aid  him  greatly  to 
take  his  place  in  a  dynamic  social 
order  and  in  an  ever-changing,  restless 
world. 

Fundamental  Processes 

If  we  stick  to  the  so-called  Sacred 
Seven  of  the  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Education,  the  next  point  for  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  control  of  the  Funda¬ 
mental  Processes.  No  less  an  author¬ 
ity  than  President  Eniiott  once  said, 
“In  all  the  list  music  is  the  best 
trainer  of  the  mind.’’  In  a  word, 
music  is  a  subject  that  should  receive 
serious  attention  and  study  and  not 
Just  something  with  which  to  play. 
Some  authorities  have  a  feeling  that 
there  is  enough  mathematics  and  read¬ 
ing  skill  in  music  to  warrant  placing 
it  in  the  curriculum  as  a  tool  subject. 
Please  note  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clax- 
ton,  formerly  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  has  to  say;  “Soon¬ 
er  or  later  we  shall  not  only  recognize 
the  cultural  value  of  music;  we  shall 
also  begin  to  understand  that,  after 
the  beginning  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  music  has  greater  prac¬ 
tical  value  than  any  other  subject 
taught  in  the  school. 

In  the  fifth  place  we  come  to  a 
point  which  is  most  easily  defended. 
I  have  in  mind  the  principle  of  worthy 
iTum  to  page  44) 
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Swinging 


Raymond  F.  Dvorak,  Wisconsin  University 


Tells  the  why  and  how  ot  this  amaz¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  Alpine  juggle  craft, 


the  various  “Big  Ten”  universities. 
Each  flag  bearer  attaches  himself  to 
the  end  of  one  of  the  spokes  of 
this  huge  wheel.  With  the  monster 
Paul  Bunyan  drum  used  as  a  hub, 
the  wheel  forms  an  escort  to  the 
colors  of  the  “Big  Ten”  universities. 
Now  the  band  moves  forward  to  an¬ 
other  position  and  executes  the  word, 
WISCONSIN,  leaving  the  “Big 
Ten  Flag  Swingers”  in  the  center  of 
the  fleld.  Then  for  the  flrst  time  any¬ 
where,  a  crowd  of  30,000  people  wit¬ 
ness  a  unisonal  demonstration  of  the 
art  of  flag  swinging  and  flag  throwing, 
led  by  Franz  Hug  (pronounced  Hoog) 
of  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

Although  plans  were  made  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  introduce 
the  art  of  flag  swinging  almost  a  year 
ago,  the  plans  were  crystalized  by  Mr. 
Hug’s  visit  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hug,  who  is  a  Swiss  postman,  took 
a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  visit  this 
country.  He  is  perfectly  fitted  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  art  of  flag  swinging  since 
he  is  considered  the  best  in  Eu¬ 


rope.  Besides  appearing  in  most  of 
the  large  cities  on  the  continent,  he 
received  a  special  invitation  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Eleventh  Olympiad  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1936.  It  was  here  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  great  acclaim  for  his  skill  along 
with  the  other  Olympic  athletes. 

Mr.  Hug  flrst  came  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  last  summer  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  flag  swinging  to 
those  in  attendance  at  the  summer 
music  clinic,  returning  again  this  fall 
to  train  a  group  of  Wisconsin  bands¬ 
men  in  the  intricacies  of  the  art  and 
at  the  same  time  audit  several  courses 
in  the  university. 

_  Although  the  art  of  flag  swinging, 
Jahnenschwinffen  as  it  is  called  in  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  countries,  is  new  in  this 
country,  it  is  centuries  old  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Flag  swinging  was  practiced 
by  officers  of  the  Swiss  army  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the 
present  time  flag  swinging  also  flour¬ 
ishes  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Swiss  herdsmen  have  contributed  more 
to  the  art  than  any  one  else.  Flag 
swinging  is  a  part  of  their  physical 
exercise.  Just  as  some  drum  majors 
toss  the  baton  into  the  air  and  catch 
it  again,  the  flKg  swinger  of  the  herds¬ 
men  leads  the  festival  procession  by 


Franz  Hug,  who  brought  tho  Swiss 
novelty  to  Amarica,  hara  shown  axa- 
cuting  a  vartical  loop  with  tha  flag 
of  his  native  land. 


•  PLACE:  Camp  Randall  Stadium, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

•  TIME:  Between  halves,  Wiscon- 
sin-Iowa  Football  Game,  October  If, 
1937. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  band 
swings  into  action,  playing  for  the  flrst 
time  Karl  L.  King’s  new  march, — 
“Wisconsin’s  Pride.”  Suddenly  the 
bandsmen  form  a  huge  wheel  with 
ten  spokes.  As  the  wheel  begins  to  re¬ 
volve  ten  more  bandsmen  appear,  each 
one  carrying  a  flag  in  the  colors  of 


Tha  Univarsity  of  Wisconsin  band, 
undar  tha  parsonal  diraction  of  Mr. 
Dvorak,  forms  a  tan-spoka  whaal  to 
ascort  tha  colors  of  tha  “Big  Tan" 
univarsitias  to  tha  fiald. 


High  in  th«  air,  tha  Swiss  flag  risas  from  Franz  Hug's  skillful  fhrow,  as  ha  laads  fha 
"Parada  of  fha  Nations"  through  tha  graat,  throngad  stadium  at  tha  Elavanth  Olym> 
piad  in  Barlin,  Garmany.  His  unmatchad  skill  in  flag  swinging  was  ona  of  tha 
uniqua  spactaclas  of  tha  maat. 


An  instructional  film  hat  been 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Vis¬ 
ual  Instruction,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
showing  the  separate  move¬ 
ments  of  flag  swinging  and  flag 
throwing  in  both  regular  and 
slow  motion.  This  film  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  I 
Visual  Instruction. 


swinging  was  referred  to  as  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  friends  by  the  phrase, 
“Let  Us  Throw  the  Flag  Over  It.” 

How  appropriate  that  this  should  be 
done  at  our  own  football  games.  More¬ 
over,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
flags,  the  beauty  of  the  pageantry  of 
the  band  is  enhanced  many  times  by 
the  addition  of  color  movement. 


Mr.  Dvorak  i$  ona  of  tha  most  skillful  drill  mattars  in  tha  collaga  band  pictura.  Hara 
his  band  in  "Wisconsin"  formation  furnish  tha  accompanimant  for  tha  "Big  Tan" 
flag  swingars  who  ara  in  tha  cantar  of  tha  fiald. 


throwing  a  square  flag  with  its  short 
staff  into  the  air  and  expertly  catches 
it  again.  The  flag  must  remain  flut¬ 
tering  through  every  movement  with¬ 
out  folding  over.  It  is  swung  ver¬ 
tically  in  circles  and  turned  horizon¬ 
tally  first  with  one  hand  and  then 
with  the  other.  It  passes  between  the 
legs,  over  the  back,  and  encircles  the 
body  of  the  swinger,  flies  high  into  the 
air  and  turns  like  a  wheel,  and  it 
must  on  no  account  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  Flag  swinging  is  a 
part  of  all  Alpine  fetes  along  with 
the  usual  yodeling,  wrestling  and 
weight  throwing  contests.  There  are 
also  flag  swinging  competitions  as  well 
as  single  exhibitions  of  the  art.  Al¬ 
though  great  physical  exertion,  ex¬ 
traordinary  skill  and  concentration 
must  be  brought  into  play,  the  flag 
flutters  in  perfect  timing,  gracefully 
and  apparently  effortlessly  over  the 


ground  to  rise  with  ridiculous  ease 
into  the  air,  and  then  to  be  caught 
by  sure  hands  waiting  below. 

Flag  swinging  fits  into  our  athletic 
contests  and  the  pageantry  which 
arises  therefrom.  Centuries  ago  flag 


Undoubtedly,  flag  swinging  will  be¬ 
come  a  welcome  addition  not  only  to 
the  school  bands  but  also  to  drill 
teams,  physical  education  drills  and 
festivals  as  well  as  other  athletic  con¬ 
tests  and  games. 


..q. - 

Dr.  Maddy  s  Radio  Band  School 


Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  president  of 
the  Music  Educators  National  confer¬ 
ence;  founder  of  the  National  Music 
camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  otherwise  a  free  man, 
recently  introduced  a  new  series  of 
broadcasts  which  occur  on  Tuesday  at 
2:00  p.  m..  Eastern  Standard  time, 
over  the  NBC  Red  network  entitled 
“Fun  in  Music.” 

Based  on  the  successful  Band  lessons 
of  previous  broadcast  seasons,  this  new 
series  introduces  all  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  and  began  by  asking 
pupils  to  bring  to  schools  any  instru¬ 


ment  they  may  have  at  home.  A  part 
is  provided  for  them  on  the  mandolin, 
guitar,  or  even  a  banjo,  which  usually 
develops  into  a  violin,  flute  or  horn, 
before  the  orchestra  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  developed. 

Dr.  Maddy’s  organization  presents 
another  interesting  program  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings  over  the  same  network 
at  10:30  Eastern  Standard  time,  “Music 
and  American  Youth.”  In  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  finest  school  choruses,  bands, 
orchestras  and  chamber  music  groups 
from  all  principal  cities  combine  in 
presenting  a  great  hour  of  beautiful 
music  each  week. 
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Other  Broadcasts 

On  Sunday  morning,  November  14, 
the  New  Jersey  School  symphony  will 
play  under  the  direction  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  conductor,  Jose  Iturbi,  on  that 
program. 

Another  distinguished  school  organi¬ 
zation  now  on  NBC  networks  is  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  orchestra  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
This  great  graduate  orchestra  is  heard 
every  Thursday  over  the  NBC  Blue  net¬ 
work  at  3:15  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard 
time.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  and  Paul 
White  conduct. 
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News  and 
Comments 


Texas  Educates  Directors 

The  Texas  State  Department  of 
Education  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  school  music.  An  elaborate 
16-page  program  has  just  been  issued 
covering  the  1937  Schools  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  band  and  orchestra  directors, 
which  will  take  place  in  Austin,  No¬ 
vember  1,  2,  3,  and  in  Lubbock,  4,  6, 
and  6.  L.  A.  Woods  is  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Miss  Nell  Parmley,  very  easy  on  the 
eyes,  is  Chairman  and  State  Director 
of  Music. 

“It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  to  .  .  .  elevate 
the  Texas  instrumental  music  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
state-wide  advancement.” 

Among  the  guest  conductors,  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  6-day  program,  are 
H.  E.  Nutt  of  the  VanderCook  School 
of  Music,  Chicago;  E.  L.  Oadbois, 
director  of  band  and  orchestra  at 
North  High  school,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota:  and  L.  Bruce  Jones,  bandmas¬ 
ter  and  orchestra  director  at  Little 
Rock  High  school.  Little  Rock,  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  clinics  of  the  country  and 
is  expected  this  year  to  register  over 
500  visiting  directors. 

Cash  wHh  Order 

The  new  book  of  rules,  music  lists 
and  general  information  covering 
State  and  National  school  music  com¬ 
petition  festivals  for  1938  is  just  off 
the  press.  Price,  25c.  Copies  may  be 
had  by  mailing  the  necessary  cash  to 
the  National  School  Band  association, 
64  Blast  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Or  if  you  prefer  to  send  your  letter 
direct  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  we 
will  be  happy  to  render  you  the  serv¬ 
ice. 

Clarinat  Quartat  on  Tour 

The  Warmelin  Clarinet  Quartet, 
prise  achievement  of  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools,  is  now  on 
concert  tour  through  Michigan  and 
Iowa  with  likely  extension  into  the 
States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
This  quartet  is  well  known  to 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers.  It  is 


one  of  the  finest  ensembles  of  its  kind 
ever  to  appear  on  the  American  con¬ 
cert  stage,  and  fortunate  indeed  will 
be  those  schools  offering  their  instru¬ 
mental  students  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  following  program: 

The  Allegro  and  Scherzo  movements 
from  the  String  Quartet  in  A  minor 
op.  41,  no.  1,  Robert  Bchumann;  “In¬ 
dian”  from  Three  Miniatures,  Henry 
Spencer;  Smoke  Rings,  arranged  by 
Emil  Boderstrom;  Minuet,  Franz  Scha- 
bert;  The  Mlnuetto  and  Presto  move¬ 
ments  from  the  String  Quartet  in  F 
major  op.  74,  no.  2,  Franz  Joseph 
Haydn;  The  White  Peacock,  Oriffes; 
Fantasia  di  Concerto,  Boccalari;  Jap¬ 
anese  Sandman,  arranged  by  Emil 
Boderstrom;  Scherzo,  Mendelssohn; 
Whispering,  arranged  by  David  Ben¬ 
nett;  Sweet  Sue,  arranged  by  David 
Bennett. 

Elkhart  Clinic 

For  the  second  year,  the  Northern 
Indiana  Band  and  Orchestra  clinic 
will  be  held  in  EUkhart,  November  26 
and  27,  at  the  Elkhart  High  School 
auditorium. 

Last  year  was  their  first  and  very 
successful  attempt  with  a  clinic,  hav¬ 
ing  had  four  States  represented  hy  62 
band  and  orchestra  conductors.  This 
year  invitations  are  out  to  all  band 
and  orchestra  directors  from  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  that 
should  bring  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  George  Dasch,  director  of  the 
Businessmen’s  Symphony  orchestra  of 


Chicago,  and  jndge  of  every  National 
contest,  will  have  charge  of  the  strings 
and  orchestra  of  the  clinic. 

The  clinic  muaic  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Ralph  Rush,  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School 
orchestra;  Paul  Yoder,  composer;  G. 
E.  Holmes,  composer;  and  the  host, 
David  W.  Hughes. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  -  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Band  and  Orchestra  association 
will  he  held.  The  clinic  organisation 
will  be  the  Elkhart  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra. 

To  Stimulate  Summer  Studies 

Director  Andrew  Miklta  of  EhBng- 
ham,  Illinois,  is  extrem^y  proud  of 
the  Governor’s  trophy  which  he  has 
just  received  as  winner  in  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  contest. 

Effingham 
High  School 
band,  a  class 
“B”  group,  tri¬ 
umphed  over 
nineteen  other 
contestants  at 
the  1937  Illinois 
State  fair,  to 
win  Governor 
Henry  Horner's 
trophy.  The 
judging  was 
based  75  per 
cent  musical 
ability,  15  per 
cent  marching  ability  and  10  per  cent 
on  disciidine. 

Over  800  students  took  part  in  the 
contest.  G.  W.  Patrick,  director  of 
the  Springfield  High  School  band,  was 
superintendent  of  the  contest. 

“The  purpose  of  the  State  Fair  Con¬ 
test,”  Patrick  explained,  “is  to  stimu¬ 
late  summer  work  and  to  provide  an 
educational  tour  for  students.” 

That  Interest  in  this  year's  contest 
was  greatly  increased  was  shown  hy 
the  fact  that  last  year  11  bands  com¬ 
peted,  whereas  this  year  20  bands 
entered  the  contest. 


EfRngham,  Illinois,  High  School  Band 


» 
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Joli«t  "Pop" 

A.  R.  McAllister’s  Annual  Fall  Pop¬ 
ular  concert  of  the  Joliet  Township 
High  Schooi  band  was  presented  on 
October  29,  with  program  and  per¬ 
formance  fully  up  to  the  traditional 
standard.  The  usual  large  representa¬ 
tion  of  school  band  directors,  compos¬ 
ers,  publishers,  and  arrangers  filled 
the  balcony,,  many  of  them  having 
come  considerable  distances,  and 
there  was  aplenty  to  Justify  their 
coming. 

One  most  agreeable  Innovation  on 
the  program  this  year  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  vocal  soloist.  Miss  Betty 
Blppus,  who  gave  us  the  “Italian 
Street  Song”  from  “Naughty  Mari¬ 
etta.”  That  inimitable  showman, 
Henry  Fillmore,  guest,  conducted  three 
of  his  own  numbers,  including  the 
now-famous  “Footllfter  March."  for 
which  was  combined  the  high  school 
and  grade  school  bands.  The  complete 
program  follows: 

“Festival  March,"  Bergh;  Overture, 
“Builders  of  Youth,"  O’Neill;  “Will 
You  Remember"  (from  "Maytime”), 
Romberg;  “Italian  Street  Song”  (from 
“Naughty  Marietta”),  Herbert;  “Valse- 
De-Concert,"  OUusanou;  "Music  in  the 
Air"  (Signature),  Hindaley;  March, 
“Clrlblrlbim”  (Feature,  used  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  A.  A.  Harding),  Alford;  “In¬ 
troduction  to  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin," 
Wagner;  “Russian  Sailors  Dance," 
Oliere;  March,  “All  Day,”  Fillmore; 
Novelty,  “Military  Escort  in  ‘Five 
Ways,’  ”  Fillmore;  “Footllfter  March," 
Fillmore;  Spanish  March,  “Aguero," 
Franco;  Spanish  Fandango,  “El  Quer- 
ido  Gayo,"  Guentzel;  Overture,  “Debon- 
naire,”  Leidzen;  March,  “Wisconsin’s 
Pride,"  King;  “Norwegian  Rhapsody 
No.  2,”  Chriatianaen ;  Chime  Soloi 
“Chimes  of  Love,”  Fillmore;  Inter- 
meuo,  “Bells  Across  the  Meadow," 
Ketelbey  ;  “Over-There  F  a  n  t  a  s  i  e,” 
Orofe-Leidzen;  J.  T.  H.  S.  Official 
March,  "March  of  the  Steelmen,” 
Belaterling. 

From  the  Deep  South 

Tennessee,  far  behind  in  school 
music,  is  verily  stirring  its  stumps 
and  awakening  to  the  clarion  call  of 
the  hour.  Through  the  activitlee  of 
the  Tennessee  Band  and  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rectors’  association,  of  which  A.  D. 
Mc(3ampbell,  Lebanon,  is  iH’esident, 
interest  has  been  aroused  and  the 
State  is  fast  becoming  band-minded. 

Many  new  bands  have  beei)  organ¬ 
ised  this  fall,  and  Nashville  has  placed 
bands  in  the  various  schools  for  the 
first  time.  Schools  have  been  equipped 
to  listen  to  the  Damrosch  Appreciation 
hour  during  the  coming  school  term, 
and  special  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  all  school  band  members  to 


High-ttepping  Jewell  Verlon  Herhog  Is  the 
pride  oi  the  ’.ebenon,  Tennessee,  High 
School  bend.  She  elso  drum  majors  for  the 
Lebanon  Pep  squad  end  the  Drum  and 
Bugle  corps,  composed  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  legion.  Versatile 
young  lady,  she  is  pianist  in  the  high  school 
orchestra  and  drummer  in  the  Cumberland 
University  band.  As  sophomore  in  high 
school,  she  is  on  the  honor  roll. 

attend  the  United  States  Navy  Band 
concert  in  Nashville  on  November  20. 

A  band  festival  and  clinic  will  be 
held  at  Castle  Heights  Military  acad¬ 
emy,  Lebanon,  sometime  during  the 
spring,  dates  to  be  announced  later. 

Enid,  Oklahoma 

April  7,  8  and  9,  1938,  are  the  dates 
set  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Trl-State 
Band  festival  at  Enid,  Oklahoma. 
'This,  of  course,  will  be  held  at  the 
Phillips  University  as  b^ore,  their 
band  serving  for  clinic  readings  and 
performances.  More  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  relefused  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Advances  in  Cleveland 

“This  season,"  writes  Ralph  Rush, 
“we  have  the  heaviest  enrollment 
Cleveland  Heights  High  school  has 
ever  had.  There  are  88  in  concert 
band  and  72  in  cadet  band.  From 
these  two  bcmds,  130  have  Joined  the 
marching  band  which  gives  us  a  100- 
piece  marching  unit  for  parades  and 
30  reserves  from  which  to  draw  in 
case  of  illness  or  lack  of  industry.  It 
is  working  wonders  in  the  marching 


unit  even  though  88  hata  haver  had 
marching  experience  before. 

“We  have  80  in  orchestra  this  term 
which  is  a  drop  in  enrollment  from 
last  term,  but  considering  the  fact 
that  47  of  our  last  year’s  Champion¬ 
ship  orchestra  graduated  in  June,  I 
feel  that  we  are  bolding  our  own 
quite  well." 

Music  Against  Juvenile  Crime 

“Promotion  of  classes  for  youth  in 
music  and  the  fine  arts"  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  purposes  in  a  drive  launched 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  October  by  20,- 
000  clubwomen  to  fight  Juvenile  crime. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Reindel,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Women’s 
clubs,  is  quoted  as  saying,  “The  study 
of  music  and  art  is  very  important  in 
crime  prevention.  I  know  many  boys 
would  rather  blow  a  horn  or  play  a 
drum  than  run  out  on  the  streets  at 
night.” 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
this  new-found  philosophy.  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  school  music  directors  have 
been  preaching  and  proving  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  "Teach  a  boy  to 
blow  a  horn  and  he’ll  never  blow  a 
safe”  is  the  phraseology  of  the  late 
Clay  Smith,  famous  trombonist  and 
veteran  of  the  Chautauqua  platform. 
It  is  a  long  time  now  since  music  was 
first  accredited  with  having  the  nec¬ 
essary  charm  to  soothe  the  savage 
beast. 

It  is  of  great  satisfaction,  at  least, 
to  observe  that  our  claims  for  music 
as  a  bad-mind  healing  agent  are  finally 
getting  recognition.  There  is  nothing 
complicated  or  difficult  of  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  fact  that  music  study 
and  music  practice  elevate  thought  to 
higher  channels.  Its  infiuence  is  tran¬ 
scendental.  The  beautiful  and  harmo¬ 
nious  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  gross  and  ugly.  We  are  glad  in¬ 
deed  that  society  is  gradually  awak¬ 
ening  to  this  tact. 

Wisconsin  Broadcast 

The  Central  State  Teachers  College 
Concert  Band  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis¬ 
consin,  under  the  direction  of  Peter 
J.  Michelsen,  will  be  on  the  air  over 
station  W.L.B.L.  (frequency  of  900 
kilocycles),  every  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  from  3:30  to  4:00  o’clock. 

The  music  played  on  these  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  selected  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  contest  lists,  and 
other  numbers  requested  by  listeners. 
Programs  of  these  broadcasts  will  be 
sent  you  on  request 

These  broadcasts  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  different  schools  of  the  state, 
and  mention  will  be  made  of  the  se¬ 
lections  requested.  Request  for  any 
number  must  be  in  at  least  one  week 
before  the  program  goes  on  the  air. 

Frederick  Parfrey,  chairman,  re- 
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quests  that  “In  order  that  these  broad¬ 
casts  may  be  profitable  to  all  of  us, 
may  we  have  comments  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  you  on  our  programs  and 
on  the  band,  particularly  in  regard  to 
intonation,  tonal  balance  and  tonal 
Quality.” 

Cindnnati  Band  Festival 

Cincinnati  witnessed  a  stupendous 
band  music  festival  on  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  when  somewhat  over  forty 
high  school  bands  Joined  in  concert 
with  the  visiting  United  States  Marine 
band  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Taylor  Branson.  The  festival  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  Crosley  field,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Cuvier  Press  club. 

Henry  Fillmore,  Cincinnati  band¬ 
master  and  composer  and  publisher 
of  music,  was  chairman  of  the  high 
school  band  festival.  A.  R.  McAllister 
was  guest  conductor  and  assisted  in 
directing  the  massed  band  of  over 
3,000  high  school  and  army  band  mu¬ 
sicians. 

“Headway,”  a  march  by  Bennett, 
was  featured  on  the  program. 

Region  3  Clinic 

Announcement  has  just  been  made 
of  the  Region  3  clinic  which  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
January  6  and  7.  Further  details  in 
the  next  issue. 

FLASHI 

From  Ralph  Ruth.  Clovaland  Haights,  Ohio 
“We  closed  our  subscription  drive 
today,  and  the  results  give  absolute 
proof  of  how  valuable  our  students 
felt  your  paper  was  to  them  last  year. 
This  time  the  Gold  team,  with  Bob 
Dworkin  as  leader,  sold  71  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  Black  team,  with  Barney 
Gill  as  leader,  tied  them  with  71  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Our  total  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  142  subscriptions.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  our  check  for  eighty-five 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  ($86.20). 

“We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  during 
this  campaign,  and  it  has  been  nip 
and  tuck  from  the  start.  Last  Friday 
the  Black  team  was  ahead  by  three 
subscriptions;  last  night  the  Gold 
team  led  by  five  subscriptions;  but  in 
the  final  count  today,  the  campaign 
resulted  in  a  tie.  Both  teams  won, 
and  both  band  and  orchestra  will  be 
way  ahead  for  having  so  many 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  readers.” 

O'Neill  to  Madison 
Captain  Charles  O’Neill,  formerly  of 
The  Citadel,  Quebec,  Canada,  and  well 
known  to  school  musicians  and  direc¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country  through 
his  excellent  work  for  the  past  several 
years  on  the  judging  staffs  of  National 
contests,  has  been  awarded  a  chair  on 
the  faculty  of  Wisconsin  university. 


Mr.  O’Neill  has  served  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  work  at  the  university  in 
recent  years.  He  is  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters’  association  and  a  man  of 
the  high  scholarship  this  country  is 
glad  to  welcome  to  its  supreme  court 
of  music. 


Saxette  Teachers 

Arriving  too  late  for  publication  In 
connection  with  Mr.  M.  H.  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  article,  “Let’s  Streamline  Our 
Musical  Foundation,”  appearing  in  the 
October  issue,  these  pictures  of  Miss 
Lydia  Hall,  left,  fourth  grade  teacher 
in  the  Morton  school,  Hastings,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Miss  Fairy  Burt,  music 
teacher  in  the  Alcott  school  of  that 
city,  are  here  presented  because  these 
two  ladies  are  chiefly  resi>onsible  for 
the  success  of  the  Saxette  bands  Mr. 
Shoemaker  told  you  about.  “These 
two  teachers  were  directly  responsi¬ 
ble,”  says  Mr.  Shoemaker,  “for  the 
training  and  the  public  appearances 
of  their  groups.” 

Letter  from  L.  H.  Swanson 
This  fall  the  North  Central  District 
of  the  State  Band  association  is  spon¬ 
soring  four  clinics  to  which  all  band 
directors  are  cordially  invited.  The 


fee  is  only  |1  per  school,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  may  bring  as  many  studmts  as 
he  cares.  All  the  music  on  this  year’s 
selective  list  will  be  played  at  each 
respective  class  clinic.  This  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  directors 
to  study  and  hear  the  different  compo¬ 
sitions,  making  it  easier  for  them  to 
choose  numbers  that  will  best  fit  their 
band. 

Notify  the  director  in  charge  of  the 
clinic  you  wish  to  attend  and  how 
many  students  you  will  bring  with 
you.  The  clinic  locations  and  dates 
are  as  follows: 

Class  A,  Joliet  High  School  band, 
December  4,  A.  R.  McAllister,  direc¬ 
tor;  Class  B,  Belvidere  High  School 
band,  November  13,  Clarence  F.  Gates, 
director;  Class  C,  Geneva  High  School 
band,  November  20,  Fred  R.  Bigelow, 
director;  Class  D  and  E,  Joliet  Grade 
School  band.  November  4,  Forrest  Mc¬ 
Allister,  director. 

Up  Goes  Revelli 

William  O.  Revelli,  Napoleon  of 
band  directors,  who  walked  into  a 
skeptical  little  village  a  few  years  ago 
and  in  a  short  time  developed  a  school 
band  that  made  Hobart,  Indiana, 
known  from  coast  to  coast,  bids  fair  to 
duplicating  that  phenomenal  success 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  where 
he  is  now  in  charge  of  bands.  Such 
a  prophecy  is  more  than  justified  by 
the  brilliant  showing  he  has  already 
made  at  his  new  post. 

At  this  season  of  year,  the  football 
game  appearances  of  the  band  are 
most  prominent  among  its  activities. 
The  original  “Fighting  Hundred”  has 
been  expanded  into  130  men  this  year. 
The  shows  they  have  given  at  the 
games  this  fall  have  been  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  (ddest  university 
bands,  and  there  is  growing  interest 
at  the  university  that  contributes  con- 
(Turu  to  page  S6) 


Ttw  Nsw  London  Lodgo  of  Elki  Boyi'  band  wat  organiiad  about  nina  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Jamas  Crawford  of  tha  Unitad  Statas  Coast  Guard  acadamy  in  Naw  London,  Connacticut, 
and  tha  band  has  shown  ramarkabla  rasuits  in  a  short  langth  of  tima.  It  is  composad  of 
school  studants  from  tha  Bulkalay  High  school,  Fitch  High  school,  and  tha  Harbor  Grada 
school  of  Naw  London. 
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The  Value  of 
Rudimental  Drumming 
Technique 

By  Vincent  L.  Mott 
New  York  City 

Prominent  Professional  Instructor  and  National 
American  Legion  Champion 


•  RUDIMENTAL  DRUMMING  has, 
in  the  last  few  years,  made  tremen¬ 
dous  advance  throughout  this  country. 
This  interest  and  growth  has  not  been 
accidental,  but  is  rather  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  in  keeping  with  modern 
demands  on  the  part  of  drummers 
and  directors. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  some 
standard  methods  of  drumming  must 
be  developed  or  some  older  system 
adopted.  After  every  possible 
“school”  or  system  was  tried,  the 
master  artists  of  the  teaching  and 
drumming  profession  recognized  that 
the  old  basic  laws  of  rudimental 
drumming  are  of  such  a  character 
that  time  only  strengthens  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  standard,  legitimate  rules  of 
drumming.  Today  those  fundamental 
principles  are  as  solid  as  they  were 
200  years  ago.  Although  we  apply 
them  to  lit  the  modem  trend,  basic¬ 
ally  the  rudiments  are  still  the  means 
of  developing  and  maintaining  the 
drummer’s  technique. 

There  are  few  drummers  left  whq 
deny  that  rudimental  drumming  has 
a  place  in  the  band  or  orchestra  of 
today.  Standing',  as  a  phrase,  that 
statement  is  absolutely  true.  The 
rudiments  of  the  drum  are  the  first 
principles,  the  necessary  exercises,  to 
develop  the  dmmmer’s  technique. 
They  correspond  to  the  scales  and 
arpeggios  of  the  violinist. 

No  one  can  conceive  of  a  violinist 
In  concert  playing  but  the  scales  and 
arpeggios  of  his  practice  periods. 
Rather,  we  hear  a  fine,  facile  tech¬ 
nique,  beautiful  phraslngs,  and  dy¬ 
namics.  which  are  the  result  of  long 
practice  hours. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  drummer 
plays  in  the  band  or  orchestra,  he 
does  not  play  but  paradiddlfls,  rata- 
macues,  and  double  drags,  but  in  his 
general  playing  he  evidences  by  a  fine 
roll,  delicate  shadings,  and  precise 
rhythms,  his  rudimental  training  and 
practice. 

The  point  here  is  that  if  the  drum¬ 
mer  hopes  to  be  a  successful  player  of 


all  percussion  instruments,  he  must 
have  the  technical  equipment  that 
only  the  rudiments  and  their  mastery 
will  give  him.  With  this  technique 
under  control,  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the 
top-notch  instrumentalist, — musician- 
ship  and  routine. 

In  all  things  musical,  the  ear  is  the 
final  arbiter.  We  naturally  Judge  all 
players  by  what  we  hear,  giving 
credit,  of  course,  for  the  appearance, 
personality,  and  stage  presence  of  the 
performer.  Listen  to  the  schooled 
rudimental  drummer  play  a  solo  like 
the  “Downfall  of  Paris”  (Moeller 
Book,  page  89),  and  compare  this  with 


•  I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  students  of  piano 
and  various  other  instruments  are,  as 
a  rule,  favored  in  having  a  better 
grade  of  instrument  than  violinists 
are  at  the  start.  Parents  do  not  think 
anything  of  spending  several  hundred 
dollars  for  a  piano  or  close  to  one 
hundred  for  a  band  instrument;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  violin  they  usu¬ 
ally  select  the  cheap  grade.  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  the  beginner  does 
not  need  good  tools  with  which  to 
work?  The  advanced  student  must 
have  good  tools  with  which  to  work 
if  he  intends  to  achieve  results.  To 
my  mind  the  art  of  violin  playing 
would  advance  to  great  heights  were 
the  students  given  better  violins  and 
bows  to  practice  with  from  the  outset. 

We  all  know  that  aside  from  the  tone 
quality,  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
consideration  in  a  violin,  the  cheap 
grade  instrument  has  many  faults. 
The  adjustments  are  not  properly 
made;  that  is,  the  bridge  and  sound 
post  are  not  set  right.  The  neck  does 


the  uun-rudlmentalist’s  conception  of 
the  same  solo,  and  we  leave  the  rest 
to  you.  The  rudimental  drummer  will 
play  all  figures  from  hand  to  hand, 
assuring  solidity  and  rhythmic  accu¬ 
racy,  placing  accents  with  either  hand 
as  they  occur;  not  dependent  upon 
any  “system”  which  requires  all  ac¬ 
cents  and  principal  beats  with  any 
one  hand.  Such  a  player  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability;  he  has  trained 
his  left  hand  to  a  point  in  keeping 
with  his  usually  more  skilled  right, 
and  this  training  is  instantly  apparent 
to  the  listener  in  the  clean-cut 
rhythms,  shadings,  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  rudimental  drummer. 
These  facts  concern  every  drummer, 
in  that  they  represent  the  conclusions 
that  rudimental  drumming  is  not  only 
to  be  desired,  but  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  drummer. 

Today’s  trend  in  the  music  field  is 
toward  the  modem  school  of  both 
composition  and  instrumental  tech¬ 
nique.  Insofar  as  this  affects  the 
drummer,  we  find  that  the  majority  of 
outstanding  drummers  of  today, — 
whether  in  the  concert  band,  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  or  in  the  top  flight 
dance  bands, — are  they  who  are  rudi- 
mentally  trained,  and  who  have  main¬ 
tained  their  rudimental  technique, — 
conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  rudi¬ 
mental  drumming. 


not  have  the  proper  setting;  and  the 
pegs  are  not  properly  fitted  to  the  vio¬ 
lin.  The  beginner,  because  of  the 
poorly  fitted  pegs,  is  often  afraid  to 
move  them  in  order  to  tune  the  vio¬ 
lin;  consequently  does  his  practicing 
on  a  violin  out  of  tune,  which  is  of 
no  benefit  musically.  To  be  a  singer 
one  must  have  a  singer’s  throat  A 
violin  student  must  have  a  good  in- 
stmment  in  order  to  become  a  good 
violinist. 

The  bow  must  be  a  good  one.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  get  a  good,  sub¬ 
stantial  tone  on  a  violin  with  a  poor 
bow.  The  bow  should  be  examined 
thorcmghly  against  warping;  and,  too, 
that  it  will  retain  its  curve  when 
tightened.  It  might  be  added  here 
that  to  get  best  results  from  a  bow, 
rehalr  once  a  year  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  playing  is  done. 

With  our  present  day  methods  of 
finding  and  proving  talent  In  students 
we  should  insist  on  the  parent  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  child  the  very  best  instru¬ 
ment  that  can  be  afforded. 


Cheap  Fiddle  Rebellion 

By  LOUIS  FRIEDMAN 

Instrumental  Supervisor,  Winchester,  Kentucky,  City  Schools 
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PA  R  TIES 


SPEAKING  OF 


FROM  MILES  aroand  Peoria  came  the  rillagera  and  countryfolk  of 
central  Illinois  to  thrill  to  the  march  music  and  rhythmic  parade  tech- 
niaue  of  these  spirited  young  musicians.  They  thronged  the  streets  of 
the  city  for  the  two-hour  parade  and  massed  band  concert.  And  after¬ 
wards  thrmiged  stores,  restaurants,  buoyant  with  good-fellowship. 


•  CHILLY  WEATHER  failed  to  dam 
the  ardor  of  more  than  fifteen  bund 
school  band  musicians  who  came 
Peoria,  Illinois,  on  Saturday,  October 
for  the  sixth  annual  Central  Illii 
School  Band  festival.  Heading  the  pa~ 
which  swept  through  Peoria’s  busin 
district  was  the  host  city’s  crack 
from  Central  High  with  thirty-five  g 
and  high  school  bands  in  the  march  f 
surrounding  towns,  some  having  trave 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  the  big  ev 
Five  hundred  clarinetists  and  two  h 
dred  fifty  saxophonists  did  their  best 
compete  with  the  hundred  seventy 
trombones,  eighty-five  sousaphones,  and 
hundred  twenty-five  drums,  all  a  part  .. 
the  big,  massed  band  that  played  fosr 
stirring  numbers  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding,  director 
of  Illinois  university  bands,  who  brougkl 
his  wonderful  concert  band  for  formal  sp 
I>earance  in  the  afternoon.  A  section^ 
clinic  was  one  of  the  features  of  thii 
year’s  festival,  originated  and  held  each 
year  under  the  sponsorship  of  Byerly 
brothers,  musical  instrument  dealers. 


AT  the  dty  square.  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding  successfully  led  the  massed 
band  of  fifteen  hundred  musicians  through  “Militai^  Escort  March,” 
“Thunderer  March,”  “Illinois  Loyalty”  and  “America,”  giving  pre¬ 
liminary  Instructions  over  the  loud-speaker  and  pausing  once  between 
numbers  for  Inspirational  remarks  over  a  local  broadcasting  station. 
George  Byerly  (left)  was  festival  director.  The  background  of  little 
faces  gives  small  Impression  of  the  Immensity  of  the  massed  band. 


ALL  Forms  of  transportation  were  called  Into  service 
bring  smartly  uniform^  bands  like  this  to  town  for  the 
festival,  and  to  make  friends  with  Peoria’s  own  eight  sc 
bands.  Towns  sending  their  brightly  uniformed  musical 
bassadors  were:  Bradford.  Princeton,  Canton,  Mason  C 
Delavan,  Virginia,  Piinceville,  Kewanee,  Putnam,  Sparlaai 
Washin^on,  Oalva,  Lewistown,  Stronghurst,  Wyoming,  Faip 
view,  Farmington,  Elmwood.  Avon,  Brimfleld,  Oneida,  Ore« 
Valley,  Dunlap,  Ehireka,  Lacon,  Pekin  and  Toluca. 
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BYSTANDERS,  young  and  old,  both  male  and  female,  found  It 
impossible  to  keep  their  feet  sedately  on  the  pavement  when  this 
group  of  animated  young  drummers  marched  by.  Ehithuslasm  ap- 
pamtly  supplied  the  warmth  that  scanty  thon^  colorful  uniforms 
must  have  tailed  to  provide  against  the  sharp  chill  of  October  air. 


PEORIA'S  city  square  reached  new  heights  of  industry  whM 
Dr.  Harding  conducted  from  the  reviewing  stand,  thi 
musical  talent  of  thirty-five  bands  drew  heavily  on  thaB 
newly-developed  senses  of  pitch  and  rhythm  to  keep  in  tnss 
and  time.  Strutting  drum  majors  welcomed  this  half-botf 
opportunity  for  relaxation. 


PRESIDENT  A.  R.  McAllister,  in  typical 
Canterbury  style,  crowned  the  queen, 
her  twirllnc  i>artner  (left)  assisting. 


FESTIVALS  like  this  encourage  budding  bandsmen 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  when  the  going  Is 
hardest  The  Peoria  testiTsl  was  a  deSalte  saeoess. 


HARDING  was  one  of  the  first  to 
r^gTatulate  Jane  Houghton.  She  was 
of  thirty-flTe  charming  contestants. 


GOOD  drum  major  is  as  essential  to  a  band  as  its  bass  drum.  Here  are  Just  eighteen  of  those  who  thrilled  parade  spectators.  BSleyen 
them  are  girls.  Jane  Houghton,  later  chosen  queen,  is  fourth  from  the  left.  Her  twirling  companion,  with  plenty  of  beauty  and 
um  of  her  own,  is  at  Jane’s  right,  ’^e  massed  band  performance  was  over,  and  most  of  the  crowd  on  the  rerlewlng  stand  hadn’t 
perted  when  this  group  of  twirlers  was  assembled  and  i>hotographed.  George  Byerly,  genial  master  ceremonies,  is  still  busy  with 
•  ’’mike.”  Mrs.  H.  E.  Nutt,  the  wife  of  our  writer  on  student  directing,  is  at  the  extreme  left.  Each  band  chose  its  queen  contender. 
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Thanks,  all  you  nawt  raportars.  Wa  eartainly  wara  9lad  to  haar  from  you. 

^That's  what  wa  want,— pappy,  up-to-data  information.  Now  that  Christmas  is 
drawing  naar  and  ona  can  just  about  haar  tha  tinkla  of  slaigh  balls  and  tha 
pattar  of  tha  raindaars'  hoofs,  tha  bands  and  orchastras  ara  tuning  up  thosa  in- 
strumants  for  tha  fastivitias.  And  avaryona  wants  to  know  what's  happaning, 
and  avaryona  wants  us  to  tall  tham  what  tha  rast  of  you  ara  doing.  So  you  must 
ba  bubbling  ovar  with  intarasting  naws,  .  .  .  and  with  picturas.  t^l  In  tha 
hurry  and  flurry  of  praparation,  don't  forgot  to  writa  about  tha  individuals,  .  . 
and  don't  forgot  tha  "who,  whara,  what  and  whan."  Tha  25th  is  tha  daadlino. 


Lenoir's  Assistant  Director 

Francis  Maflll  comes  back  to  school, — 
SIS  the  assistant  director  of  the  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina,  High  School  band.  He 
plays  the  oboe  and 
Ehigliah  horn,  won 
first  place  on  the 
oboe  in  two  State 
contests,  won  first 
place  and  first 
rating  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  horn  in  one 
State  contest,  tuid 
won  first  rating 
on  both  instru¬ 
ments  in  a  Na¬ 

tional  contest. 
Francis  plans  to 
study  music  in 
college  and  make 
It  his  life’s  work. 
Good  luck  to  you ! 

On,  WisconsinI 

The  Chilton,  Wisconsin,  High  School 
band,  under  the  direction  of  M.  W. 

Hoffmann,  has  had  a  very  successful 
year.  At  the  district  tournament,  held 
at  West  De  Pere,  Wisconsin,  last  spring, 
it  placed  in  first  division  in  concert, 
sight  reading,  and  marching,  receiving 
the  grand  prise  of  all  bands  in  the 
parade.  During  the  summer  the  band 
journeyed  to  the  Fireman’s  convention 

at  Seymour,  Wisconsin,  where  it  won 

first  in  the  marching  and  maneuvering 
contest,  and  won  first  again  at  the  State 
Legion  convention  at  Milwaukee  as  the 
best  non-Legion  sponsored  band.  Aided 
by  the  active  Band  Mothers'  associa¬ 
tion,  the  organisation  recently  pur¬ 
chased  new  uniforms  as  well  as  many 
new  Instruments. 


Amery  Hi-Lites 

Gene  Hansen,  News  Reporter 
The  Amery,  Wisconsin,  High  School  or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  ot  Professor 
Milton  Simon,  played  October  7,  at  a 
banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  members  of  Amery.  The  band  also 
paraded  at  Intervals  at  the  three-day  cele¬ 
bration.  The  new  drum  major,  Lorraine 
Moberg,  gave  her  first  demonstration  Oc¬ 
tober  8.  For  its  excellent  marching  and 
smart  appearance  the  band  always  com¬ 
mands  attention. 

Harry  Dreams  of  a  Scholarship 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  EMna  P. 
Van  Voorhles  of  New  York  City,  Harry 
M.  Helfrich,  Jr.  studied  piano  for  three 
years.  In  No- 
vember,  1984, 
Harry  began  bas- 
soon  in  high 
school  at  Port 
W  ashlngton, 
guided  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Paul  Van 
Bodegraven.  He 
has  been  playing 
in  the  high  school 
band  for  the  past 
two  years  and  in 
the  high  school 
orchestra  and 
wood-wind  en¬ 
semble  for  the 
past  year. 

Harry  has  no 
definite  plans  for 
the  future  other 
than  to  keep  right  on  with  the  bassoon ; 
and  when  he  graduates  in  1944),  he  looks 
to  his  instrument  to  aid  him  in  acquiring 
a  scholarship  to  some  college. 


French  Horn  Specialist 

Smilin'  Ross  Kellan  of  Elmhurst, 
Illinois,  began  to  study  music  at  the 
age  of  nine.  Last  May,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest  held  in  Columbus,  he 
placed  in  first  division  with  the  French 
horn,  and  he  was  Just  a  freshman  at 
the  time!  During  grade  school,  Ross 
studied  under  Mr.  P.  M.  Keast,  director 
of  the  Elmhurst  Elementary  School 
band,  and  at  the  present  time  is  study¬ 
ing  under  Mr.  Max  Pottag.  Besides 
playing  in  the  York  Community  High 
School  band  and  orchestra,  directed  by 
Mr.  W.  Reeder,  he  plays  with  the  Elm¬ 
hurst  Boy  Scout  band  and  the  Western 
Springs  Symphony  Woods  orchestra. 
Ross  hopes  to  continue  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation  through  high  school  and  college 
and  dreams  of  performing  with  some 
well-known  symphony  orchestra  and 
perhaps  teaching  the  horn. 

Drums,  Drums,  DrumsI 

Maxine  Slaves  began  her  musical  career 
with  bass  drum  and  cymbals  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  eighth  grade  in  Delta,  Colo¬ 
rado.  A  first  di¬ 
vision  winner, 

Maxine  hails  from 
Glenwood  Springs, 

Colorado,  and  has 
been  under  three 
directors;  Mr.  R. 

G.  Ayers  of  Delta, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gould 
of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  her  pres¬ 
ent  teacher  and 
director,  Mr.  M. 

E.  Brockway  of 
Glenwood  Springs. 

The  young  lady 
beats  a  wicked 
snare  drum  and 
intends  to  make 
a  career  of  music. 

An  Up-and-Coming  Orchestra 

Juanita  Cortner,  News  Reporter 

The  Silver  Creek  High  School  orchestra 
of  Sellersburg,  Indiana,  is  growing  fast. 
At  the  opening  of  school,  there  were 
twenty  members,  and  now  the  number  has 
increased  to  twenty-five.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  are  Mary  Catherine  Meyer,  clarinet ; 
Howard  Dean,  snare  drum;  Mildred  Jane 
Whitesides,  clarinet;  Joe  Meyer,  bass 
violin;  Norman  Davis,  trombone.  The 
students  of  Silver  Creek  High  school  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  orchestra. 
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Kentucky  Winner 

Robert  Nelaon,  Netoa  Reporter 
John  J.  Krltser,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  High  school  (Illinois)  last  June, 
was  awarded  a  four-year  scholarship  at 
Kentucky  West¬ 
ern  Teachers’  col¬ 
lege  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky. 

In  addition  to  his 
regular  studies, 

John  will  give  in¬ 
struction  in  clari¬ 
net  playing.  He 
was  a  member  of 
the  Monmouth 
High  School  band 
and  consistently 
won  honors  In  the 
State  and  Na¬ 
tl  o  n  a  1  contests. 

John’s  first  in¬ 
struction  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Lynch,  in¬ 
strumental  direc¬ 
tor  at  Monmouth,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  a  pupil  of  Clarence 
Warmeiin  of  Chicago. 

Dumont  Holds  First  Concert 

Anna  Miller,  Newa  Reporter 
On  October  11,  the  Dumont,  New  Jersey, 
High  Schol  band,  under  the  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  H.  William  Stehn,  held  its  initial 
concert  of  the  year  at  the  Midland  Park 
Junior  High  school.  The  band  was  greeted 
cordially,  and  everyone  enjoyed  the  vari¬ 
ous  selectiona  Mr.  Stehn  delivered  a 
short  address  on  each  of  the  band  instru¬ 
ments,  and  Margarlte  Ruckle,  the  twirling 
drum  major,  performed  while  the  band 
played  ’’Rassle  Dasxle”  by  Powell.  "Spirit 
of  America”  by  Zamnecik,  "Semper 
Fidelis”  by  Sousa,  and  “Third  Alarm”  by 
Goldman  were  the  concluding  numbers  of 
the  program. 

Thompson  Band  News 

Marjorie  Ann  laaaca,  Nexoa  Reporter 
In  the  past  year  the  Thompson  High 
School  band  of  Thompson,  Iowa,  has  trav¬ 
eled  over  800  miles,  playing  and  marching 
at  festivals,  contests,  exhibitions  and  ceie- 
brations.  , 

Six  twirling  drum  majors  are  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  marching  band  this  year. 
Three  are  girls  and  are  uniformed  in  gold 
satin  blouses,  green  sashes,  and  white 
trousera  The  three  boys  are  from  the 
fifth  grade  and  are  outfitted  with  green 
satin  bolero-jackets,  gold  sashes  and  white 
trousers.  Alt  the  twlrlers  carry  gold- 
lacquered  batons,  designed  and  made  by 
Director  Harry  P.  Barton. 

As  a  part  of  the  winter  band  program, 
a  free  series  of  monthly  Sunday  vesper 
concerts  are  planned. 


money-making  project  each  month.  How¬ 
ever,  the  thing  that  is  of  great  importance 
is  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  these 
young  musicians.  Under  the  very  able 
direction  of  Marshall  C.  Howenstein,  they 
are  an  iifiportant  factor  in  schooi  and 
community  iife. 

Growin*  Pains 

Emeat  Denk,  Netoa  Reporter 

Under  the  direction  of  Grant  Fletcher, 
the  Feitshans  High  School  band  of  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  has  had  a  grand  member¬ 
ship  drive,  which  has  increased  the  ranks 
70  per  cent  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Fifty-five  students  are  receiving  beginning 
instruction  on  instruments.  They  were 
selected  by  talent  tests  from  a  group  of 
120  who  applied  after  the  membership 
drive  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  term. 
Twenty-five  are  taking  clarinet,  16  brass, 
and  16  string  instruments.  ’The  band 
hopes  to  compete  soon  in  Class  A. 

Orchestra  classes  were  also  included 
In  the  school  for  the  first  time  last 
semester,  and  the  high  school  is  looking 
forward  to  bigger  and  better  bands  and 
orchestras. 

Logan  Produces  a  Winner 

Here  is  a  young  man  of  the  Logan, 
Ohio,  High  school  who  has  been  playing 
the  trumpet  since  the  fifth  grade,  entered 
the  high  school 
band  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade,  and  at 
the  end  of  his 
freshman  year 
took  up  the  bari¬ 
tone,  and  has  been 
going  places  with 
this  baritone 
euphonium. 

In  April,  1937, 

William  Knapp 
won  a  rating  of 
excellent  in  the 
baritone  solo  con¬ 
test  at  the  South 
East  Ohio  District 
contest.  In  May, 

1937,  he  won  a 
rating  of  first  su¬ 
perior  at  the  State 
contest  ^held  at  Oberlln,  Ohio,  and  was 
eligible  to  compete  in  the  National  con¬ 
test.  Oh,  yes.  Director  Richard  Mc- 
Cutchan  tells  us  that  Bill  was  unable  to 
enter  the  National  due  to  an  untimely 
attack  of  mumps. 

Victorious  Leyden 

Lorraine  Popp,  Newa  Reporter 
The  Leyden  Community  High  School  or¬ 
chestra  of  Franklin  Park,  Illinois,  under 


the  leadership  of  L.  A.  Stark  came 
through  with  flying  colors  at  the  National 
orchestra  contest  at  Columbua  These 
ambitious  musicians  deserve  a  due  amount 
of  praise  for  their  splendid  performance. 

The  orchestra  received  a  superior  rating 
of  second  place  and  an  excellent  rating 
of  first  place  for  sight  reading.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  organisation  has  en¬ 
tered  the  National  contest. 

Recently  the  organisation  purchased 
new  uniforms, — the  girls  wear  navy  blue 
taffeta  dresses,  and  the  boys  wear  dark 
.suits  and  white  shlrta 

Mr.  Stark  announces  a  full  schedule  of 
activities  for  the  ensuing  school  term  such 
as  church  concerts,  music  festivals, 
operetta,  solo  work,  accompanying  school 
plays,  and  many  other  outside  programs. 

Greetings  from  Mt.  Lebanon 

Margaret  O.  Roaa,  Newa  Reporter 
Director  Miescer’s  Mt.  Lebanon  High 
School  band  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
started  off  fine  this  year  with  96  mem¬ 
bers  and  23  new  band  Instruments.  The 
new  bass  drum  is  a  huge  affair,  and  Joe 
Minnotte,  the  school  artist,  has  decorated 
it  in  blue  and  gold,  the  school  colors.  A 
large  blue  devil,  emblem  of  the  football 
team,  adorns  one  side  of  the  drum ;  and 
other  drummers  have  had  their  own 
drums  painted  blue  and  gold  to  match  it. 
The  band  also  boasts  of  two  bell-lyras 
played  by  Fred  and  Martha  Harlan, 
brother  and  sister  band  membera 

High-stepping  drum  major  Clair  Heat- 
ley  is  with  the  band  again  this  year,  but 
right  behind  him  in  parade  formation 
there  steps  another  lad, — Bob  Davis,  apt 
pupil  of  drum  major  Heatley,  who  will 
lead  the  band  when  Heatley  graduates. 

Father  and  Son 

Betty  Ann  Morach,  Newa  Reporter 
Now,  here  is  a  school  that  comes  out 
okey  in  spite  of  ups  and  downs.  The 
band  and  orchestra  of  the  Hinckley  Com¬ 
munity  High  school  in  Hinckley,  Illinois, 
are  proud  of  the  Edwards  family. 

Mr.  Edwards,  director,  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  of  appendicitis  and  underwent  an 
operation  just  eight  days  before  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  Son  Arnold,  14  years  old, 
came  to  the  hospital  daily,  where  he  sang 
and  conducted  the  parts  to  him ;  and  at 
the  district  contest,  Arnold  conducted  the 
three  numbers,  placing  in  the  first  divi¬ 
sion.  Arnold  attended  the  VanderCook 
Band  camp,  taking  a  course  in  student 
conducting,  and  at  various  times  has  acted 
as  assistant  conductor  at  basketball 
games.  He  placed  in  the  first  division  in 
the  State  grade  school  contest  on  cornet 
and  plays  first  chair  second  violin  in  the 
orchestra.  This  is  Mr.  Edwards’  orqhestra. 


West  Lafayette  News 

Bonnie  Swope,  Newa  Reporter 

The  Music  Boosters’  club  of  West 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  is  beginning  its  fifth 
year  with  enthusiasm  plus. 

Last  spring  six  local  high  school  boys 
won  first  division  ratings  in  the  National 
contest  at  Columbua  Numerous  other 
medals  were  claimed  by  Wes|  Lafayette 
entrants  at  this  contest.  The  orchestra, 
band,  and  several  ensembles  and  soloists 
were  placed  in  the  first  division  in  the 
State  contest  at  Shelbyville,  Indiana.  The 
orchestra  was  recommended  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  contest. 

A  sousaphone  and  bassoon  have  re¬ 
cently  been  purchased  by  the  Music 
Boosters,  and  the  club  plans  at  least  one 
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A  Charming  Quartat 

Here  la  a  wood-wind  quartet  that  Can¬ 
ton,  South  Dakota,  la  proud  of.  Thia 
charmlnc  bevy  of  laaalea  waa  the  only 
entrant  out  of  nine  that  won  a  auperior 
ratine  in  Uia  State  oonteat  From  toft  to 
rieht;  Avia  Bekke,  M.  Skybere,  Audrey 
Liler,  and  N.  Tyaland. 


St.  Cloud  Entartaint 

Oail  Friedrich,  Nev>»  Reporter 
The  Tech  Hleh  band  of  St  Cloud,  Mln- 
neaota,  had  an  Intereatlne  time  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  (,  when  they  took  a  trip  to 
Sauk  Center,  Minnesota.  The  band  waa 
aaked  to  play  at  the  annual  autumn  festi¬ 
val  there. 

As  Sauk  Center,  Sinclair  Lewis’  home 
town,  la  only  fifty  miles  from  St.  Cloud, 
the  band  left  early  In  the  evening,  ualna 
two  school  busses.  After  parading  down 
the  historic  “main  street”  of  the  famous 
Lewis  novel,  the  group  stopped  at  the 
main  intersection  to  play  a  short  concert. 
After  a  brief  recess,  the  band  played  a  few 
more  numbers,  and  the  drum  major,  Elea¬ 
nor  Solfelt,  “strutted  her  stutT'  for  the 
Sauk  Centeritea 

Officers  elected  for  the  19S7-S8  school 
year  by  the  band  on  October  9  were : 
president,  Gordon  Thienes;  vice-president, 
Albert  Wedge ;  secretary-treasurer,  Dor¬ 
othy  Smith ;  and  representatives  to  the 
Music  council,  Harrison  Gough,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Wedge. 

A  Busy  Band 

Margaret  Bid,  Newt  Reporter 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Ash- 
baugh,  the  Lake  Preston,  South  Dakota, 
high  school  band  has  been  kept  busy  this 
Mshool  year.  On  tiabor  Day,  it  furnished 


music  for  the  city's  annual  celebration, 
called  “Watermelon  Day,”  at  which  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people-  were 
gathered.  At  the  South  Dakota  State  fair 
held  at  Huron,  the  band  furnished  street 
music  and  played  before  the  grandstand. 
Hie  public  received  them  enthusiastically 
and  expressed  praise  for  this  group.  The 
band  also  played  several  numbers  at  a 
program  given  In  honor  of  one  of  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Lake  Preston  schools,  and 
on  Monday,  October  18,  furnished  music  for 
the  district  Boy  Scout  court  of  honor. 
Practicing  Industriously  every  day,  these 
youthful  musicians  are  preparing  for  a 
concert  to  be  given  early  In  November. 

Jinx  and  Rgshas 

Bdwin  Carrier,  Netoe  Reporter 

Believing  the  Jinx  is  after  them,  the 
members  of  the  Shenandoah  High  School 
band,  directed  by  H.  A.  Bergan,  are  con¬ 
templating  the  purchase  of  transparent 
rain  capes  and  rubbera  The  reason  Is 
simple,— every  out-of-town  appearance 
this  fall  nMide  by  Shenandoah  has  been 
accompanied  by  rain. 

The  band  made  a  very  unique  appear¬ 
ance  recently  at  a  night  football  game.  At 
the  half,  the  band  formed  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom;  but  at  a  signal  from  the  drum  ma¬ 
jor,  the  football  lights  were  snapped  off, 
and  the  field  was  in  total  darknesa  Then 
the  band,  which  was  equipped  with  fiash- 
lights,  stepped  out.  The  effect  was  amas- 
ing;  the  crowd  was  held  in  complete  si¬ 
lence  as  the  band  went  through  such  in¬ 
tricate  maneuvers  as  S  H  S  while  march¬ 
ing,  three  concentric  circles  marching  in 
alternate  directions,  reverses  and  squads. 
Kenneth  Gardner  is  the  recently-elected 
president. 

The  marching  band  has  been  quite  ac¬ 
tive  all  summer  and  fall,  having  trod  the 
soil  19  times  since  school  closed  last 
spring. 

As  another  step  In  furthering  public 
school  music,  the  instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment  has  founded  a  solo  club.  The 
membership  of  this  club  will  include  all 
first  ^alr  players  in  both  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  who  have  been  active  in  solo  work 
and  have  attended  the  home  music  clinic. 
Additional  membership  will  be  based  on 
ability  and  the  approval  of  the  club. 


Band  Plays  for  Duke-Tannatsae  Gama 

Charles  Bdioard  Hapmaker, 

Neats  Reporter 

The  Lenoir,  North  Carolina  High  School 
band  was  selected  to  lead  the  parade  for 
the  Duke  University  homecoming  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Durham,  October  9,  preliminary 
to  the  football  game  between  the  U.  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Duke  Blue  Devila  The 
big  parade  extended  for  many  blocks  with 
the  Lenoir  High  School  band  leading,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numerous  fioats  and  bands  from 
various  colleges  and  high  schoola 

After  the  procession,  the  Lenoir  musi¬ 
cians  were  the  guests  of  Duke  University 
in  the  dining  halls  of  the  university 
Union,  along  with  the  members  of  other 
musical  units  who  were  present  for  the 
big  homecoming  celebration. 

Bedecked  with  the  orange  and  white 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Lenoir 
Joined  with  the  band  of  Wake  Forrest 
college  to  cheer  on  the  fighting  Volunteers 
from  Knoxville.  After  various  massed 
and  single  band  selections,  tienolr  re¬ 
turned  home  in  the  rain,  tired  and  happy. 


ScotHblufPs  "Thre*  Kings" 

Jack  Berggren,  Neats  Reporter 
This  cornet  trio,  composed  of  James 
Plehn,  John  Colbert,  and  Ben  Keeler,  left 
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to  right,  began  its  career  in  1985.  Mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Soottsbluff,  Nebraska,  High 
School  band,  they  are  very  popular  and 
are  in  constant  demand,  traveling  through¬ 
out  the  community.  In  1986  they  at¬ 
tended  the  Nebraska  State  Music  con¬ 
test,  receiving  superior  rating;  in  1986 
they  attended  the  Midwestern  Music  fes¬ 
tival  at  Lawrence,  receiving  a  first  place 
rating;  and  during  the  last  year  the  trio 
participated  in  the  State  music  contest, 
pulling  down  highest  honora  This  spring 
they  traveled  to  the  First  Annual  National 
regional  contest  at  Lawrence,  at  which 
time  they  received  first  place  with  “Trip¬ 
lets  of  the  Finest,”  by  George  Clark.  Their 
able  director  is  Leo  W.  Moody,  and  their 
accompanist  is  Jack  Berggren. 

Laurel  Passes  Rrst  Year  Mark 

Harriet  Potts,  Neats  Reporter 
The  school  band  In  Laurel,  Maryland, 
under  the  directorship  of  H.  H.  Wiider, 
has  already  celebrated  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary.  Although  in  its  Infancy,  the  band 
has  participated  in  public  several  times. 
When  Postmaster  Jim  Farley  dedicated 
the  new  post  office  at  Laurel,  the  band 
had  an  important  role  on  the  program. 
Besides  taking  part  in  several  musicals, 
the  band  gave  a  concert  early  in  the 
spring.  In  the  background,  always  ready 
to  assist  the  members  and  Director  Wild¬ 
er,  is  the  Parent  club  of  which  the  band 
is  Justly  proud. 


Ttis  Chicago  Boys'  club,  Lawndale  branch,  directed  by  John  Sovkioc,  cantor,  won  first  prim 
in  Ctau  A  at  the  recant  Chicagoland  Music  festival.  And  hero  they  are  giving  Fred  Gratsch, 
instrument  importer,  a  royal  send-off  at  the  American  Airlines  airport  in  Chicago  recently. 
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Owen,  Wisconsin 

Elizabeth  MoCartv,  Newt  Reporter 

Forward  march !  That  was  the  com* 
mand  riven  the  Owen  School  band  by 
their  director.  Hr.  H.  Q.  Hamel,  when 
school  started  In  September.  Elach  fall 
these  Owen,  Wisconsin,  students  work  on 
maneuvers  and  memory  marches  for  foot¬ 
ball  rnmes;  the  home-coming  game  being 
the  high  light  of  the  season.  This  year 
the  exhibition  between  haives  consisted  of 
stunt  marching, — two  original  maneuvers 
worked  out  by  the  director,  which  were 
very  effective  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
audience. 

The  little  dty  of  Owen  certainly  can  be 
proud  of  its  band.  It  has  never  received 
anything  but  first  division  ratings  since  it 
entered  contests  in  the  Spring  of  1934.  At 
the  1937  tournament  it  played  In  a  higher 
classification  than  ita  rating  called  and 
won  first  division  in  concert  and  first 
division  in  sight  reading.  Last  year  it 
received  the  highest  rating  possible  for 
marching. 

The  uniforms,  purchased  with  funds 
raised  by  the  Band  Mothers’  club,  are  a 
semimilitary  style;  midnight  blue, 
trlnruned  in  white,  with  Sam  Browne  belts. 
The  two  drum  majors  are  uniformed  en¬ 
tirely  in  white,  and  when  in  full  dress,  the 
band  presents  a  very  striking  appearance. 

Arkansas  News 

Betty  Ann  Proue,  Newt  Reporter 

On  'Thursday,  October  21,  the  Little 
Rock  High  School  band  played  In  a  parade 
at  the  Rice  carnival  in  Stuttgart,  Arkan¬ 
sas.  This  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  Stutt¬ 
gart  businessmen. 

After  parading  up  and  down  the  full 
length  of  the  main  street,  the  band  pre¬ 
sented  a  short  concert  outside  the  Rice- 
land  hotel.  After  that  the  members  were 
allowed  one  hour  In  which  to  attend  the 
carnival.  At  6 :00  the  band  was  served 
supper  at  the  hotel  and  then  performed 
another  short  concert  of  martial  music  be¬ 
fore  traveling  home. 

Elvery  morning,  before  the  band  starts 
Its  regular  drill,  twenty  minutes  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  drilling  of  the  Individual 
squada 

The  person  who  Is  chosen  as  the  best- 
drilled  cadet  at  the  end  of  the  football 
season  will  be  given  a  prise  at  the  annual 
football  party.  Also,  the  beiX-drilled  squad 
and  the  sergeant  of  the  best-drilled  squad 
will  receive  a  prise. 

Director  Derrah's  Band 

Marjorie  J.  Carl,  Newt  Reporter 

Since  its  organisation  last  year,  the 
Farragut  School  band,  Farragut,  Iowa,  has 
grown  from  24  members  to  34.  InHru- 
msnts  in  the  band  are;  11  cornets,  3 
trombones,  2  French  horns,  2  bass  horns, 

2  baritones,  3  saxophones,  8  clarinets,  and 

3  drums. 

'There  are  18  girls  and  18  boys  in  the 
organisation ;  the  average  age  of  these 
students  is  II  yeara 

At  present,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Warren  H.  Darrah,  the  band  la  selecting 
numbers  to  use  for  competition  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Music  contest  to  be  held  in  the 
spring.  ^ 

Hurryl  Hurryl 

That  was  a  grand  showing  all  you  news 
reporters  made.  Keep  it  up, — we  want 
more  of  these  grand  tidbits  about  current 
band  and  orchestra  activities.  Hustle 
with  that  copy  and  send  it  in  before  the 
deadline  so  you  can  enjoy  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkey  with  all  the  fixings. 


A  LINE  FROM  HOLDREGE,  NEBRASKA 


I 


This  huge  band  performed  in  Hol- 
drege,  Nebraska,  October  28,  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  Teachers’  convention  of 
the  Fifth  District.  It  was  organised  in 
September  by  S.  W.  Altstadt,  director 
of  music  at  Holdrege,  Nebraska.  In  all, 
23  schools  participated.  Superintend¬ 
ents,  principals  and  educators  were  so 


favorably  impressed  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  that  it  has  been  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  the  future. 

Four  directors  were:  S.  W.Altstadt, 
Holdrege,  Nebraska;  R.  C.  Cummings, 
Minden,  Nebraska;  Gene  Ellsworth, 
Curtis,  Nebraska;  Leo  Kelly,  McCook, 
Nebraska. 


^  ^  DANCE  BANDS  ^ 


Rex  Koons’  orchestra  of  Athens,  Ohio, 
was  organised  two  years  ago  and  has 
been  intact  with  only  two  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  since.  Rex  Koons  had  been  play¬ 
ing  with  Sammy  Kaye  and  his  orchestra 
and  decided  to  return  to  school  and  finish 
his  degree.  Knowing  several  others  who 
had  professional  experience  but  desired 
a  college  education,  he  contacted  them, 
and  they  decided  to  all  go  to  Ohio  uni¬ 
versity  as  there  is  enough  work  there  to 
provide  all  expenses  and  not  interfere  with 
school  work.  They  were  fortunate  in 
having  a  well-balanced  unit  to  start  with 
and  immediately  began  to  get  most  of 
the  campus  Jobs  with  the  exception  of 
the  biggest  dances  such  as  Junior  and 
senior  proms  and  other  large  affairs. 

At  present  Rex  Koons  and  his  orchestra 
play  for  dinner  dances  in  the  Berry  hotel 
and  campus  dances  on  weekenda  The 
last  holiday  season  they  played  at  the 


Greenbrier  hotel.  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia.  Last  summer  the  band 
went  on  the  road  and  played  at  lake 
resorts  in  Ohio  and  Pennsiylvania.  They 
are  now  doing  quite  a  bit  of  work  on 
other  campuses  near  by,  particularly  Ohio 
State,  Dennison,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

'The  band  consists  of  ten  men  and  a 
girl  vocaHst ;  four  saxophones,  three 
brass,  and  three  rhythm.  Most  of  the 
music  is  specially  arranged  by  the  pianist 
and  first  trumpet  player.  Rex  Koons  re¬ 
ceives  professional  copies  and  complimen¬ 
tary  stocks  through  connections  made 
when  playing  In  professional  bands.  All 
the  members  are  students  at  present,  in¬ 
cluding  the  girl  vocalist  They  use  quite 
a  few  novelty  numbers  involving  ensemble 
singing,  instrumental  solos,  and  a  trio 
b^ind  the  vocalist.  'The  band  recently 
presented  a  half-hour  stage  Miow  at  the 
largest  theater  In  Athens  and  was  very 
successful  in  its  performance. 


R«x  Koons'  Orchostra,  Athons,  Ohio 
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News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


While  In  Cincinnati  on  October  26  for 
his  rrand  concert,  Captain  Taylor  Bran¬ 
son,  director  of  the  United  States  Marine 
band,  was  given  a  royal  reception  by 
greater  Cincinnati  members  of  the  A.  B.  A. 
Prank  Simon,  Ernest  Olover,  Henry  Fill¬ 
more,  and  guest  conductor  A.  R  Mc¬ 
Allister  were  among  the  hosts  to  give 
friend  Branson  a  real  A.  B.  A.  roundup. 

Ernest  S.  Williams  has  Just  completed 
a  new  march  titled  Oolden  Jubilee  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Kismet  temple,  and  this  number  will  be 
featured  by  his  Kismet  Temple  band  at 
the  forthcoming  celebration  event  The 
march  will  probably  be  published  some¬ 
time  during  the  year. 

Prom  the  Williams  School  of  Music 
catalog  have  been  selected  sixteen  num¬ 
bers  for  the  required  list  by  the  National 
School  Band  Association  Conunittee  on 
Brasa  Certainly  this  gives  the  Williams 
catalog  of  solo  and  ensemble  music  a 
wonderful  representation  on  the  required 
list 

The  Wisconsin  members  of  the  A.B.A. 
staged  something  like  a  reunion  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  Ray  Dvorak,  Elddie  Mear, 
Peter  Michelsen,  R  C.  Moore  and  Jos. 
Bergeim  met  at  Kohler,  Wisconsin,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ised  Wisconsin  Bandmasters’  association. 
The  new  organisation  has  for  one  of  its 
objectives  “wholehearted  co-operation  with 
the  American  Bandmasters’  association  in 
all  of  its'  undertakings,”  and  Judging  from 
the  success  of  the  first  meeting  it  is  well 
launched  on  a  profitable  career.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  have 
Capt  Charles  O’Neill,  now  a  member  of 
the  music  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  meeting  as  guest  con¬ 
ductor.  He  was  unamimously  voted  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  association.  ’The 
next  meeting  of  the  group  will  be  held 
at  Stevens  Point  in  March,  with  Peter 
Michelsen  as  host 

Late  in  October,  Past  President  Herbert 
L.  Clarice  arrived  home  from  a  vacation 
of  a  month  which  has  restored  him  to 
his  "old  self  once  more."  He  resumed  his 
concerts  on  November  2,  to  continue  twice 
daily  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

’This  will  be  great  news  for  all  A.  B.  A. 
members,  as  we  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  our  beloved  Herbert. 

John  L.  Verweire  of  Fch^  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana,  complains  of  very  little  to  do.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  he  has  been  engaged 
in  giving  concerts  In  different  cities  with 
the  Mispah  Shrine  Temple  band  and  the 
additional  two  concerts  a  week  with  his 
famous  News-Sentinel  band.  These  latter 
concerts  are  given  in  different  hl^  schools 
throughout  the  adjoining  counties  with  the 
purpose  to  expand  the  band-mindednese  of 
the  community.  Besides  these  activities, 
John  is  kept  bouncing  here  and  there  to 
take  care  of  twelve  Fort  Wayne  grade 
school  bands. 

Carl  Christensen  has  118  men  enrolled 
in  the  South  DakoU  SUte  College  Mili¬ 
tary  band  for  this  year,  and  he  thinks  it 
is  going  to  be  the  best  band  in  years. 


Besides,  Carl  boasts  an  all-time  record 
of  64  men  in  the  freshmen  band.  This  is 
his  busy  season,  playing  for  R  O.  T.  C. 
parades  and  football  gamea  He  is  doing 
a  great  Job,  and  everyone  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

Either  “Brother  Rat”  Glenn  Cliffe 
Bainum  has  been  neglecting  his  duty  to 
the  in-and-about  Chicago  A.  B.  A.  branch 
for  the  past  year  or  more,  or  he  has  care- 
fuliy  neglected  to  send  the  editor  of  this 
column  invitations  to  any  of  the  recent 
Fred  Harvey  steak  events.  Assuming  the 
former,  may  attention  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  being  now  one  of  the  Chi.  group, 
the  current  A.  B.  A.  president  is  equaliy 
effected  by  this  delinquency  on  the  part 
of  the  Northwestern  gentleman,  and  a 
motion  for  action  is  in  order.  Well,  we 
will  concede  that  football  obligations  are 
rather  Insistent  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  will  consent  to  wait  until  the  rusty- 
haired  secretary  has  a  Saturday  night  off. 

Peter  Michelsen  of  the  Central  State 
Teachers  college,  Stevens  Point,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  conducting  a  series  of  broadcasts 
this  winter,  details  of  which  will  be  found 
under  Newe  and  Comments  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Fifty  years  of  continuous  operation  is 
the  record  of  the  Butte  Mines  band,  Mon¬ 
tana,  under  the  direction  of  Sam  H.  Tre- 
loar,  founder  and  bandmaster.  That’s  a 
record  that  makes  even  Karl  King  look 
like  he  is  still  in  rompera 

Montana  received  its  band  law  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  passing  of  the  Iowa 
Band  law,  fathered  by  Major  George 
Landers  of  Clarinda  In  1921,  and  Director 
’Treloar  has  done  a  wonderful  Job  of  us.ng 
it  This  law  is  spreading  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  for  a 
municipal  band  in  every  city  are  long. 

Apologising  for  the  failure  of  his  man¬ 
ager  to  answer  our  telegraphic  request  for 
pictorial  details;  and  to  Herbert  Clarke 
himself  for  his  delay  in  sending  us  the 
story  of  his  seventieth  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion  on  September  12  in  time  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  our  last  Issue,  at  which  time 
the  news  was  current,  we  give  you  now 
the  suggestion  for  an  imagined  cinema  of 
the  great  director  wading  into  a  six-foot 
birthday  cake  illuminated  by  seventy  can¬ 
dles  as  a  federal  music  project  orchestra 
plays  “Happy  Birthday  to  You.” 

Our  past  president  received  nearly  a 
thousand  letters  and  telegrams  of  con¬ 
gratulations  and  an  endless  list  of  gifts 
from  loving  hearts.  The  Dally  News  of 
Los  Angeles  gave  this  birthday  party  a 
three-column  head  with  plenty  of  bold 
face  type  to  emphasise  its  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  Here  are  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  edition  of  Monday,  September  13 : 

“Herbert  Lincoln  Clarke  wears  four 
gold-braid  stripes  on  his  left  sleeve  and 
blows  a  gold  comet  A  comet  is  not  a 
tmmpet, — a  tmmpet  is,  in  appearance,  a 
streamlined  cornet  Mr.  Clarice  is  not  a 
streamlined  musician.  He  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  antithesis  of  streamline.  He  is 
a  solid  citlsen  of  Long  Beach,  one  of  its 
most  infiuential  and  beloved  civic  figures, 
the  leader  of  the  world-famous  Long 


Beach  Municipal  Band, — ta!  ta!, — and 
yesterday  he  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday. 

“Bandmaster  Clarke  came  to  Long  Beach 
in  1923  after  20  years  with  John  Philip 
Sousa,  whom  he  honors  as  a  “great  cx>m- 
poser,  who  didn’t  Just  pound  out  scorea” 
In  Long  Beach,  Clarke  has  become  an  in¬ 
stitution. 

“The  city  charter  c»ntains  a  guarantee 
of  band  funds,  and  woe  unto  any  Long 
Beach  politician  who  would  interfere  with 
the  band’s  daily  concerts,  down  on  the 
beach  front. 

“Clarke  takes  2^  Inches  of  space  in 
"Who’s  Who  in  America,”  where  he  is 
listed  as  the  author  of  “Elementary  Stu¬ 
dies  for  the  Cornet”  and  “Technical  and 
Characteristic  Studiea”  Most  renuirk- 
able  fact  of  his  success  ia  perhaps,  that 
he  taught  himself  to  play  the  comet 

“Clarke’s  father  was  William  Horatio 
Clarke,  world’s  greatest  organist  in  his 
time.  His  mother  was  Elisa  ’Tufts,  of  the 
Tufts  college  founder’s  family.  His  four 
brothers  have  made  careers  out  of 
music, — two  as  business  managers,  and 
two  as  tulista 

“Clarke  himself  can  blow  his  own  tune 
without  putting  his  comet  to  his  lips,  and 
this  knack  has  kept  him  a  civic  figure  in 
Ix>ng  Beach  over  a  period  of  years  in 
which  other  civic  figures  in  that  hotbed 
of  political  massacres  have  come  and 
gone.” 
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MADISON,  WIS.,  Box  367 
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•  Here  they  are,  the  hoya  and  girls  who  prove  again 
that  Ludwigs  are  made  of  that  stuff  that  makes  cham* 
pions.  Year  after  year  the  National  winners  have  been 
counted  almost  by  their  Ludwig  drumSi  At  Columbus 
last  Mav  more  drummers  placed  in  first  division  play¬ 
ing  Ludwigs  than  with  all  other  makes  combiner 

In  the  1936  National  Solo  Drum  contest  at  Cleveland, 
18  out  of  22  winners  in  all  divisions  played  Ludwigs. 
Top  division  bands  were  noticeably  Ludwig  equipped. 
Surely,  no  more  convincing  proof  may  be  presentra  to 
school  drummers  and  school  music  directors  than 
this  practical  evidence  ftom  your  own  experience  in 
your  own  contests.  It’s  that  extra  ingredient  of  drum 
quality,  made  in  at  the  factory,  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  . .  Ludwig  drums  have  snap,  tone,  response — that 
rhythmic  xip  that  puts  life  and  pep  and  a  thrill  in 
your  sinews  and  stirringly  leads  you  on  to  inevitable 
success. . .  Switch  now  to  a  Ludwig  and  **WIN.**  See 
your  local  music  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  latest  cat¬ 
alog.  Start  the  new  semester  with  a  Ludwig,  and 
watch  the  improvement.  Write  today.  jsss 
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Puncturing  the  POWER  of  Sound 

or,  How  Joshua  Joshed  the  Jerichons 


By  that  Great  De-bunker 
Scribe  EdgeiBtotle  Chenette 


Author’s  note:  Fifteen  years  ago,  I, 
as  an  ardent  student  of  acoustics,  at 
a  State  meeting  of  disinterested  musi¬ 
cians,  gave  the  following  discourse 
upon  the  powerful  physical  force  of  a 
musical  sound,  as  loitnessed  by  the 
blowing  of  seven  trumpets  and  their 
direful  effects  in  felling  the  great 
walls  of  Jericho.  And  it  u>as  «oit/i 
interest  that  I  read,  eleven  years  later, 
of  a  British  archaeological  expedition 
which  found  definite  proof  to  substan¬ 
tiate  my  claim,  though  the  anstoer 
may  not  be  just  what  you  expect. 

e  e  e 

e  THE  VIBRATION  of  an  E  string 
on  a  violin  being  able  to  wreck  a  large 
building:  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  at 
Jericho  causing  the  walls  to  fall 
down:  the  wail  of  a  practicing  saxo¬ 
phone  depressing  the  price  of  real 
estate  in  its  immediate  vicinity:  the 
indiscreet  tooting  of  a  trombone  send¬ 
ing  the  leader  to  an  early  grave:  the 
monotonous  rhythm  of  a  Jasz  band 
causing  the  unprecedented  sale  of 
headache  tablets:  Daughter’s  continual 
practice  of  the  high  notes  sending 
Dad  to  a  club:  a  song  of  mother  and 
home  driving  the  wayfarer  to  tears: 
the  pulsations  of  martial  airs  sending 
men  into  a  frensy  of  national  sacri¬ 
fice:  each  of  these  and  more,  fully 
substantiates  any  and  all  conclusions 
we  may  have  reached  in  regard  to  the 
awful,  powerful  power  of  musical 
sounda  One  out-of-tune  trumpet 
would  wreck  Paul  Whiteman’s  band. 
Seven  trumpets  blown  upon  by  seven 
stalwart  priests  wreck  the  walls  of 
Jericho?  Why  not? 

And  the  action  of  the  E  string 
wrecking  a  modem  skyscraper!  Pains¬ 
takingly  and  with  much  diligent  re¬ 
search,  I  have  verified  this.  If  there 
was  a  building  of  four  stories  to  be 
wrecked,  the  E  string  would  need  only 
be  of  well-tempered  steel,  some  four 
thousand  feet  in  length,  with  a  diame¬ 
ter  of  some  eight  feet.  And  this 
string,  hung  or  suspended  from  a  steel 
beam  in  the  sky,  would  be  played 
upon  by  a  bow  six  thousand  feet  in 
length,  with  an  eighty  foot  spread  of 
the  bow  "hair.”  Then  it  would  be 
entirely  possible  to  completely  wreck 


the  four  story  building, — by  dropping 
either  the  string  or  the  bow  upon  it! 
But  why  bring  that  up!  We  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  talk  about  the  FUl  of  Jericho. 

From  "The  Book  of  Joshua,”  chap¬ 
ter  six,  verse  twenty, — “And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  people  heard  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  people 
shouted  with  a  great  shout,  the  walls 
fell  down  fiat.” 

Joshua  had  a  previous  record  as  a 
man  of  miracles,  for  had  not  he  been 
present  with  Moeee  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  as  commander  in 
chief,  passed  dry-ehod  over  the  River 
Jordan?  And  was,  yet  later,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  sun  to  stand  still,  which  the 
sun  quite  obligingly  did.  Therefore, 
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it  is  natural  with  present-day  readers 
of  Biblical  lore,  to  entertain  with 
unquestioning  faith,  anything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Joshua,  even  to  his  use  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  sound  in  demol¬ 
ishing  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

Jericho  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Israelites.  Even  the  King  dwelled 
therein,  secure  in  the  impregnability 
of  the  city’s  immense  wall.  And  the 
inhabitants  watched  with  amused 
Interest,  not  nnmixed  with  loud  shouts 
of  the  current  expression  for  the  mod¬ 
em  "raspberry,”  as  the  seven  Jewish 
priests  bearing  the  seven  trampets 
before  the  Ark,  marched  around  the 
city  once  each  day  for  six  days. 

"And  seven  priests  bearing  seven 
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HELPED  ME  EVTO 
FHIST  DIVISION 


#  Reev«  Hanaen  of  Mooroe,  Utah,  is 
hunting  widi  praiac  for  hia  Martin 
Imperial  Comet  that  put  him  in  Firat 
Diviaion  Region  10,  Comet  Solo  Con* 
teat  laat  apring.  Solid  Tone,  eaae  of  play* 
ing,  intonation,  action,— the  Martin 
ezcela  in  oil  theae  eaaenthda,  and  thot'a 
what  helped  Reeve  wiiu  He’a  ti^  with 
hia  High  School  Band  and  Oitdieatra 
and  hia  director,  Wealey  Pearce.  See 
dicae  Martin  Handcraft  inatrumenta  at 
your  local  muaicatore  orwrite  direct  for 
literature  and  full  detaila.  Dothianow* 


m  n  R  T I  n 

BRno  insTRumEnT  [o. 


Pleoae 
addrcaa 
yam  imqiAry 
to  D€pU  1102. 
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trumpets  of  rams’  boms  before  tbe 
Ark  of  tbe  Lord  went  on  continually 
and  blew  with  tbe  trumpets,  and  tbe 
armed  men  went  before  them,  but  tbe 
rearward  came  after  tbe  Ark  of  tbe 
Lord.  Tbe  second  day  they  compassed 
tbe  city  once  and  returned  into  camp. 
On  tbe  seventh  day  they  arose  early 
and  compassed  tbe  city  seven  times.” 
This  must  have  been  a  transgression 
upon  tbe  law  of  Moses:  ‘‘Six  days  tbou 
sbalt  labor  and  on  tbe  seventh  rest." 
But  it  could  well  be  suspended  now 
because  the  boys  had  their  lips  a!l 
set  by  six  days  of  continual  practice 
for  the  big  “blow”  on  this  seventh 
day.  ‘‘And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew 
the  trumpets,  Joshua  said  unto  the 
people  ‘Shout  for  the  Lord  has  given 
you  the  City!’”  The  trumpets  blew, 
the  people  shouted,  the  walls  fell,  and 
every  man  went  into  the  city, 
"straight  in  front  of  him.” 

Joshua  was  a  master  strategist.  He 
might  also  be  termed  a  magician  of 
no  mean  ability  and  a  showman  of 
great  possibilities.  His  marching  spec¬ 
tacle  was  a  diversion  from  the  real 
tricks  he  had  up  his  sleeve.  Tbe  con¬ 
tinual  trumpeting  and  the  marching 
of  feet  covered  up  any  possible  sound 
of  his  key  operation  which  was  under¬ 
mining  the  walls  of  Jericho!  For  this 
was  what  Joshua  was  doing,  under¬ 
mining  every  foot  of  the  immense 
wall.  With  pick  and  shovel,  the  youth, 
the  old  men,  even  the  women,  were 
digging  with  great  lust  and  vigor  as 
the  marching  columns  proceeded  over 

them.  And  they  set  up  “props”  to 
hold  the  walls  in  place,  lest  some  pre¬ 
mature  falling  of  a  part  give  way  their 
acts.  Thus  diligently  they  worked  for 
six  days.  On  the  seventh  day  they 
rested  against  the  “props”  waiting 
for  the  given  signal.  There  were  no 
telephones,  no  telegraphs,  no  contact 
means  of  direct  communication  with 
widely  separated  units  far  under¬ 
ground.  What  could  be  more  practical 

then,  than  the  instantaneous  sound 
of  the  trumpets,  coupled  with  that 
precautionary  measure,  the  shout  of 
tbe  people.  The  signal  was  given,  the 
props  were  released,  the  walls  fell, 
each  man  rushed  in  straight  ahead  of 
him  and  took  the  City,  “and  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  City, 
both  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
and  ox  and  ass  and  sheep  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.”  Not  a  nice,  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  do  and  quite  different 
from  our  modern  methods  of  warfare, 
for  what  army  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  destroy  all  tbe  cattle  and 
sheep  with  meat  so  high!  Joshua  did 
save  Rahab  and  her  household  and  she 
“dwelleth  in  Israel  even  to  this  day.” 
Well,  that  was  something,  of  course. 


#  Made  In  a  factory  daat  lias  no  second 
standard  of  quality,  by  craftsmen  of 
Ufe*long  experience  who  visualise  only 
perfection,  Indiana  Band  Instruments 
SIC  unifonnly  of  the  highest  muskai 
standard.  They  are  modsvately  priced, 
dius  meeting  a  need,  hut  in  tone,  chro* 
made  accuracy,  action  and  ease  of  iday* 
ing  they  scale  with  the  beat.  Saxophones, 
Comets,  Trumpets,  Tiomhones,  Bass 
and  Harmony  instrumentst  see  diese 
Indianas  at  your  local  music  store  or 
write  direct  for  fully  illustrated  folder. 
Playan  Indiana  for  better  performance. 
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TAKE  A  TIP  PROM  WILLIE 


#  Well  ■aid,  Willie.  Now  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  aneient  quih,  **a  true  confee- 
tion  is  good  for  the  aolo,** 

A  fella  can’t  get  far  in  music  without  a  good 
teacher.  But  no  matter  how  good  your 
teacher,  you’re  practically  “tied  to  a  post" 
with  a  poor  instrument.  It  must  be  good,— 
musically  as  good  as  the  very  best,— and  for 
most  pockethooks,  it  must  be  moderately 
priced.  And  that’s  right  where  P>A  comes  in. 

For  P'A  instruments  (and  that  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  brasses  and  woodwinds),  are  the 
▼ery  finest  in  tone  quality,  intonation,  re¬ 
sponse,  action,  and  they  are  easier  to  play. 
Yet  they  are  so  moderately  priced,  the  world’s 
biggest  dollar  ralue,  highly  endorsed  and  fac¬ 
tory  guaranteed. 

See  these  wonderful  instruments  at  your  local 
music  store  or  write  direct  for  beautiful  cata¬ 
log  and  facts  about  terms,  trade-in  allowances, 
and  other  details.  Do  this  today.  Shake  off 
your  old-instrument-handicap  and  make  a 

fresh  start  for  success.  What  you  need  is  a  P-A. 

ms 

PAN-AMERICAN 

1121  P-A  Building  Elkhart,  Indiana 


But  our  actual  concern  is  only  with 
those  powerful  physical  proprieties  of 
a  musical  sound  which  caused  the 
great  walls  of  a  city  to  fall  down. 


News  cmd  Comments 

(Continued  from  page  >4) 
tinuously  to  the  development  of  this 
department. 

The  concert  band  programs  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  winter  are  as  follows; 
December  16,  Christmas  program, 
Michigan  theater;  February  27,  con¬ 
cert  with  Glee  club;  April  4,  grand 
concert;  May  24  and  31,  open  air  con¬ 
certs. 

The  “Varsity  Night”  program  which 
occurred  October  26,  was  particularly 
interesting.  This  program  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
was  a  contest  between  able  musicians 
of  the  university,  Judged  by  three  com¬ 
petent  men.  The  second  part  was  for 
amateur  skits,  songs,  dances,  etc.,  and 
was  Judged  by  popular  acc’.aim.  Prizes 
amounted  to  $80.  The  proceeds  will 
be  used  for  furtherment  of  band  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  Revelli  also  has  a  second  band 
of  75  pieces. 


In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
Christmas  again,  and  there  will 
he  a  return  of  that  sinking  feel¬ 
ing  akin  to  despair  because  you 
can’t  think  of  anything  to  give 
your  friend, — or  at  least  any¬ 
thing  that  will  make  the  impres¬ 
sion  you  wish  to  make,  for  the 
little  money  you  have  to  spend. 

More  generally  each  year, 
school  musicians  are  solving 
that  perplexing  problem  by 
giving  subscriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the  gift 
that  renews  itself  each  month, 
through  the  entire  school  year, 
and  brings  renewed  enjoyment 
on  each  occasion. 

Directors,  too,  are  using  S.  M. 
subs  as  the  perfect  gift  to  honor 
students.  A  beautiful  Christmas 
gift  card  announces  your  gift. 
Plan  to  give  S.  M.  subs  this 
Christmas. 

By  giving  twelve  or  more 
Christmas  subs,  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  special  12-sub  rate. 
And  if  you  have  some  special 
idea  of  your  own  for  using 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  subs  as 
gifts,  write  our  Circulation  de¬ 
partment  for  suggestions  for 
special  handling. 
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Allen  Oliver,  Jennings  McLean 
and  Alvis  Aubrey 
Caldwell  High  SchooL  Caldwell,  Texas 
1937  Regional  First  Divisioners 

(Pictur*  on  covor) 


Allon  Olivor,  Jonnlngi  McLoan, 
and  Alvit  Aufroy,  Uft  to  right,  com¬ 
pos*  th*  Caldwell  Cornat  trio  of  th* 
Caldwall,  Texas,  High  School  band. 
Th*  two  boys  are  juniors  in  high 
school,  and  th*  young  lady  is  a 
freshman. 

Allen  Oliver  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  ensemble  work.  He  began 
studying  music  in  1933  under  th* 
direction  of  C.  R.  Hackney,  then 
under  W.  G.  Brandstatter,  and  at 
present  is  under  th*  supervision  of 
J.  E.  King,  Jr.  Ha  plays  third  part 
in  th*  trio. 

Miss  Jennings  McLean,  first  cornet, 
began  taking  piano  and  cornet  les¬ 
sons  when  she  was  six  years  old.  She 
claims  six  first  division  solo  medals, 
five  first  division  trio  medals,  and 
occupias  first  solo  chair  in  th*  sixty- 
piece  band.  Last  May  at  th*  closing 
program  of  th*  Baylor  University 
band,  she  performed  as  guest  soloist. 

Alvis  Autrey  is  student  conductor, 


plays  piano,  and  is  studying  to  be  a 
band  director.  He  won  two  superior 
ratings  in  State  contests  in  th*  past 
two  years  in  solo,  and  played  in  a 
cornet  trio  before  th*  present  on* 
was  organized.  Alvis  plays  second 
cornet. 

Organized  about  a  year  ago,  th* 
trio  under  th*  direction  of  J.  E. 
King,  Jr.  won  first  division  in  th* 
East  Texas  State  contest  at  Waco 
and  pieced  first  at  th*  Regional-Na¬ 
tional  contest  at  Oklahoma  City  last 
spring.  Allen,  Jennings,  and  Alvis 
performed  at  th*  Band  Directors' 
banquet  at  Waco  last  year  at  th* 
State  clinic,  th*  Cotton  ball  held  at 
A.  &  M.  college  last  February,  and 
war*  a  feature  of  th*  band  on  most 
of  th*  concerts  given  on  a  week's 
tour  to  Carlsbad  caverns  last  June. 
Not  only  are  these  talented  musi¬ 
cians  a  comet  trio,  but  they  all  par¬ 
ticipate  in  vocal  groups  and  com¬ 
prise  a  singing  trio  themselves,  har¬ 
monizing  popular  songs. 


Terms  of  Subscription 

Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 

Group  Subscriptions — U.  S.  Only 

Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single  order,  75c  each.  Twenty  or  more  yearly  subs 
on  a  single  order,  60c  each.  Subscription  orders  accepted  only  when  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  cash.  Th*  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  generally  th*  1 0th  of  th*  date  month.  Single' 
copies  by  mail,  20c.  Tan  or  more  copies,  15c  each. 

Return  this  coupon  at  once  with  a  one  dollar  bill  for  a  full  year's  subscription, 
or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  th*  Music  Directory,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
postpaid,  immediately.  This  special  offer  is  for  this  month  only. 

I 

Nam*  . . 

Addreu  . . 

Town  . .  S**t*  . 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN — 230  N.  Michigan  Avenue— Chicago,  lllinoi* 
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By  Pedler’s  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  fine  clarinet  maidng 
may  Pedler  flutes  and  plcccfloe 
also  be  Judged.  A  hiuidred 
years  of  experience  and  im¬ 
provement  have  gone  into 
their  making.  They’re  Custom- 
built.  and  they’re  the  finest 
examples  of  artistic  workman¬ 
ship  the  world  has  to  offer. 


There  are  two  models  of 
the  Pedler  Flute,  the  Artist 
and  the  Premier.  In  tone, 
action,  and  construction 
either  is  supremely  suited  to 
the  most  exacting  use.  The 
Premier  was  designed  with 
the  needs  of  the  school  musi¬ 
cian  definitely  in  mind.  It  is 
an  instrument  any  flutist 
would  be  proud  to  own. 


The  Pedler  Custombuilt  Pic¬ 
colo  is  fully  flute-like  in 
beauty  of  tone,  accuracy,  and 
playing  precision,  though 
holding  to  the  traditional 
voice  quality.  We  bdleve  it 
the  finest  piccolo  that  may  be 
liad.  an  opinion  warranted 
by  the  results  of  its  interna¬ 
tional  use. 


See  thete  in*trument$  at  your  local  music  sfore,  or  write 
direct  for  fully  descriptive  folder.  Let  Pedler  improve 
your  musictonsAtp  before  the  ceafeste.  ITrile  today  sure. 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 


Ctutambuib  Woodeeindt 


Dept.  1102 


BUMrt,  Ind. 


"Music  for  EVERY  Child” 


SEND  A 
PICTURE 


Only  by  adopting  ^3[Xttt( 
instruction  in  your  school  system 
can  you  live  up  to  that  promise. 


9  "Music  for  ovory  child," — that  is  th«  scholastic  ambition  of  tha 
day.  In  tha  fulfilmant  of  this  advanced  idea,  children  in  the  early 
grades  are  of  GREATEST  importance. 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foun¬ 
dation  for  young  beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  per^ 
former  the  complete  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instni- 
ment. 

The  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musicaDy  correct  in 
every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has  been  the  start- 
ino  basis  of  some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instrumental 
scMoists  in  our  schools. 


new  Saxette  is  so  easy  to  play,  and  tha 
Saxette  method  so  simple,  ele¬ 
mentary,  and  progressive, 
that  Suette  classes  can  be 
taught  and  quickly  devel¬ 
oped,  by  any  teacher,  In 
eny  grade  above  third. 


Free  Tryout 

Send  for  Trial  Sampl 

To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  send  a 
new  bistrament  and  instruction  book, 
**nie  Saxette  Method,**  to  any  music 
supervisor,  for  IS  days*  free  tryout. 

is  the  only  way  you  can  really 
see  the  sfanplidty,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  this 
method.  Endorsed  by  such  lead¬ 
ers  as  Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  Ill.; 

H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago: 

A.  S.  Miescer,  PIttsburidit 
Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  com¬ 
poser;  and  countless  others. 

Priced  in  easy  read:  of 
every  child.  Special  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  to  sch^s. 


The 
Original 
and  Only 

Saxette 

Besutr  In  eye  appesl  as 
well  as  tons:  Uaoc  rub- 
berita  monUmieoe:  sturdy. 
fluts41ka  rasonanoa,  Safe 
for  ear  tmininc.  Tba 
Saxatta  Is  tba  only  end- 
blown  Sute-typa  Instru¬ 
ment  that  Is  tunad. 


Musk  taacbers,  directots,  supervisors,  write  at 
once  for  full  Information  and  a  copy  of  our  faadnat- 
Ins.  Illustrated  book.  “The  OasM  at  Music  Bulli*' 
Send  today.  This  places  you  undar  no 
whatever. 


Bvar  J. 


Fnchhorn,  f< 
director,  Dala^ 


former 


i^axette 


Delaware,  Ohio 


O..  la  the  Inventor,  and  sole 
menofa^rer  at  the  Saxette 
and  autbor  of  tba  Saxette 
Method  of  Instruction.  Naeas- 
sity,  as  sean  by  him  in  his 
sdMol  work,  was  truly  tba 
“mother  of  his  invantiao.'* 


MAKE  A 
DOLLAR 


Candidly  Speaking! — ^this  is  easy 
money  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  send  ua  a  good  candid  shot,  or  as 
many  aa  you  wiih,  bearing  on  the  aub- 
}ect  of  school  music.  Maybe  you  can 
snap  your  director,  unsuspectingly. 
Just  as  he  is  working  himself  into  a 
frenzy,  or  your  trumpet  player  trying 
to  climb  over  high  C.  Or,  why  not, 
the  whole  band  at  a  football  game 
Just  after  your  team  has  made  a  touch¬ 
down? 

The  dictionary  tells  us  that  candid 
means  sincere,  frank,  truthful,  natural, 
and  that’s  Just  the  kind  of  picturss  we 
want. 


Baginninc  Immediately  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICLA.N  will  pay  tl  for  each  and 
every  picture  of  such  description  ac- 
cepted  for  publication. 

.  Pictures  must  bear  on  the  subject  of 
school  music. 

All  pictures  accepted  and  paid  for  will 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN. 

All  pictures  Intended  for  thia  offer  must 
be  addressed  to  the  “Candid  Picture 
EMltor”  or  they  will  not  be  so  considered. 

No  pictures  submitted  will  be  returned 
unless  full  postage  is  included  for  that 
purpose. 

No  pictures  will  be  accepted  unless  ac¬ 
companied  with  complete  v>ho,  where, 
what,  and  when  information.  Tell  the 
whtde  story. 


You’ll  have  loads  of  fun  taking  can¬ 
did  pictures  and  what  a  thrill  to  see 
one  of  your  pictures  in  this  magaslne 
and  your  name  in  the  credit  line!  And 
we’ll  add  to  your  Joy  by  sending  you 
a  dollar  for  every  picture  accepted  for 
publication. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  complete  in¬ 
formation  along  with  your  glossy, 
unmounted  prints,  and  be  sure  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  pictures  by  packing  light 
cardboard  around  them. 


PUoMt  imtm/iam  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  wkt»  asjwvrfsg  advertittmemi*  im  tku  mtymmt. 
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Clarinet  “O’s”  and  “A’s” 

By  Clcar«nc*  Warm^in 


Thu  d«part> 

mant,  conductad 
by  Claranea 
Warmalin,  notad 
clarinat  taachar 
and  coach,  ii  a 
ragular  faatura  of 
Tha  SCHOOL 
hf  U  S  I  C I  A  N. 
Sand  your  clan* 
not  quaitioni  di> 
roct  to  Mr. 
Warmalin  at  1419 
Watt  Winona, 
Chicago.  Your 
corraipondanca 
it  invHad. 

Question;  I  hava  trouble  with  my  tone. 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  that  It  la 
small  and  that  there  la  not  enough  volume. 
My  director  la  always  asking  me  to  play 
louder.  How  can  1  get  more  volume? — 
J.  D.,  Elgin,  IlUnoie. 

Antioer:  There  are  several  contribut¬ 
ing  factors  to  the  production  of  a  aufn- 
cient  volume  of  tone.  The  Individual 
must  have  the  correct  lay  on  iht,  mouth¬ 
piece,  the  correct  strength  of  reed,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  correct 
method  of  breath  control  is  em¬ 
ployed.  If  you  have  Insufficient  vol¬ 
ume,  it  is  probable  that  one  or  another 
of  the  foregoing  factors  are  i(l>1  ng  you 
trouble.  I  would  suggest  that  you  use  a 
medium  lay  mouthpiece  with  medium 
strength  reed.  Be  sure  that  you  place 
your  upper  teeth  on  the  mouthpiece  about 
half  an  ln<A  from  the  tip.  This  long  bite 
is  an  essential.  Practice  Ion,;  tones  in 
sixths,  octaves,  and  very  slow  arpeggios 
in  all  keys  The  chances  are  that  if  you 
follow  these  suggestions,  you  will  rapidly 
notice  an  improvement  in  the  volume.  Do, 
not  expect  to  have  an  even  register  im¬ 
mediately,  however.  Tour  high  register 
may  remain  thin  for  some  time,  but  con¬ 
sistent  practice  will  cure  your  trouble. 

Queetion:  My  clarinet  seems  to  be 
sharper  than  any  other  clarinet  in  the 
band.  Why  is  this,  and  what  can  I  do 
about  it? — H.  h.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Answer;  There  are  any  number  of 
cheap  clarinets  on  the  market  which  are 
pitched  sharp.  You  may  be  able  to  im¬ 
prove  the  intonation  by  using  a  mouth¬ 
piece  with  a  little  larger  bore.  Ofttlmes 
a  slightly  longer  barrel  Joint  may  be 
used,  although  this  is  not  a  sure  cure 
as  it  affects  the  tuning  of  the  perfect 
fifths  and  octavea  If  you  can  afford  one 
of  the  better  clarinets,  I  would  advise 
that  as  a  sure  cure. 

Qaestioit.*  How  can  I  improve  my 
tone?  I  have  played  for  about  two  years, 
but  I  do  not  seem  to  be  getlng  anywhere. 

I  have  practiced  long  tones  and  have  tried 
to  be  consistent,  but  there  still  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  improvement. — O.  M., 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

Answer;  It  you  have  been  playing 
two  years,  your  embouchure  should  be 
sufficiently  developed  to  permit  you  to 
practice  long  tones  for  about  twenty 


minutes  a  day.  Probably  you  have  not 
spent  enough  time  on  them.  Another  so¬ 
lution  to  your  difficulty  may  be  that  you 
have  the  wrong  embouchure.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  consult  my  previous 
articles  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for 
hints  along  that  line.  One  difficulty  which 
many  people  experience  in  the  effort  to 
get  a  good  tone  is  that  they  do  not  keep 
a  mental  picture  of  what  they  wish  to 
produce  before  them  at  all  times.  Try  to 
remember  what  a  good  tone  sounds  like 
and  then  try  to  produce  a  similar  tone 
yourself.  This  should  help. 

Question ;  Several  members  of  our  band 
and  myself  have  been  using  VanDoren 
reeds.  They  seem  to  be  very  scarce  of 
late,  however,  and  we  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them.  Do  you  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  where  we  can  send  for 
them? — P.  T.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Answer;  There  have  been  many  ru¬ 
mors  that  the  VanDoren  factory  is  closed, 
will  not  reopen,  is  on  strike,  and  so  forth. 
I  cannot  verify  any  of  these  statements. 
The  situation  as  far  as  obtaining  reeds  is 
concerned  seems  to  be  general.  Elvery- 
body  is  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  will  all 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Question ;  I  play  B  flat  clarinet  at 
present,  but  my  bandmaster  wants  me  to 
play  bass  clarinet.  I  like  my  B  flat  clar¬ 
inet  very  much.  Can  I  play  both  in¬ 
struments? — a.  R.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Answer;  The  bass  clarinet  is  a  very 
noble  instrument.  There  are  far  too  few 
players  of  it  at  present  Its  possibilities 
have  only  been  suggested  so  far,  and  I 
look  for  a  great  development  of  Its  use 
in  the  future.  If  you  play  bass  clarinet, 
you  will  have  many  opportunities  offered 
to  you.  You  may  be  able  to  Join  a  quar¬ 
tet  which  will  give  you  the  flnest  of  en¬ 
semble  experience.  Unless  you  play  solo 
clarinet  in  the  band,  you  will  be  limited 
as  to  your  chances  for  flne  individual 
work.  It  is  possible  to  play  both  B  flat 
clarinet  and  bass  clarinet  without  seriously 
affecting  your  embouchure  on  either,  but 
I  feel  that  it  is  more  or  less  unnecessary. 
Devote  yourself  to  the  bass  clarinet,  and 
you  will  And  after  you  have  played  it  a 
short  while  that  its  beauty  of  tone  and 
possibilities  of  expres^veness  are  su<di 
that  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  the 
change.  Furthermore,  you  will  be  doing 
a  service,  small  as  it  may  be,  to  a  very 
much  neglected  but  very  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment. 


Young  Lady  Motorist:  It’s  snowing  and 
sleeting,  and  I’d  like  to  buy  some  chains 
for  my  tlrea 

Clerk :  I’m  sorry ;  we  keep  only  grocer- 
lea 

Motorist :  How  annoying ;  they  told  me 
this  wais  a  idialn  store. 

•  •  • 

"I  never  saw  anything  like  this  tide,” 
said  ha  ’’Here  I’ve  been  pulling  steadily 
for  10  minutes  and  we  don’t  seem  to  have 
moved  a  foot.” 

“O !  Jack,”  said  his  pretty  companion, 
”I’ve  Just  thought  of  something.  The 
anchor  fell  overboard  a  little  while  ago, 
and  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Do  you  suppose 
it  could  have  caught  on  sonnething?" 


CdUitm  o^ 
Modern  American 
Music  For  Orchestra 


★ 

Tka  WmHd’B  formmoat  Cafwlog 
•f  Alodani  Amfrtetsm  Musk  by 
fba  Oreofaef  Ceaf  iparary 
AttnHcom  Caiwpasars 

Indigo . Ferde  Grofe 

From  Three  Shedet  ef  Blue 

Alien  BIno . Ferde  Grofe 

Frem  Three  Shede*  ef  Blue 

Hollotropo .  — ....Ferde  Grofe 

Frem  Three  Shede*  ef  Blue 

Noctnrno . Thos.  Griselle 

Frees  T«e  Atnmriemm  Skmtekmt 

March . .Thot.  Griselle 

Frees  Tsoe  Aimmriemm  SkmiehmB 

Motrepolltan . Rube  Bloom 

Sentholegy - loe  Sanders 

Small  Orchestra _ $1.00  each 

Full  Orchestra _  1 .50  each 


On  Tho  Trail . Ferde  Grofe 

Frem  Creed  Cemyen  Suite- 

Sob  SIstor . Ferde  Grofe 

Freet  Tmhtmid 

Bln#  Hama _ Ferde  Grofe 

Manhattan  Soronado . . 

Louis  Alter 

Manhattan  Moonlight. _ 

Louis  Alter 

Motropolitan  Noctnmo _ 

Louis  Alter 

Doop  Pnrplo . Peter  De  Rose 

Stroot  Scono . Alfred  Newman 

Valso  Modomo....  Ben  Oakland 
Park  Avonno  Fantasy _ 

Malneck-bignorelli 

Midnight  Rofloctions _ 

Malneck-SignoreBi 

Caprieo  Fntnristic . . 

Malneck-Signoralli 

Small  Orchestra _ %2JOO  each 

Full  Orchestra _  34)0  each 


Amoriean  Bolero _ 

Nacio  Herb  Brown 
Metropolis  ...  Ferde  Grofe 
Stvdy  In  Bloc .  . D.  Savino 

Small  Orchestra - $34)0  each 

Full  Orchestra _ 4.00  each 

ROBB  INS 

MUSIC  CORPORATION 

799  Seventh  AvOm  Now  York 
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BITS  OF 
NEWS 


Bill  White,  W.  O.  16th  Infantry  band, 
Port  Jay,  New  York,  doesn’t  believe 
there's  much  news  In  his  daily  routine. 
He  was  previously  stationed  at  Ft. 
Shafter,  three  miles  from  Honolulu,  which 
is  both  antiaircraft  post  and  department 
headquarters  for  the  islands.  It  is  visited 
constantly  by  celebrities  and  subject  to 
constant  call  by  the  commanding  general 
for  concerts  and  escort  functiona  At  Fort 
Jay,  the  band  is  constantly  on  the  go  for 
federal,  state,  and  municipal  functions. 
Besides  being  an  excellent  marching  band, 
the  16th  Infantry  outfit  performs  the 
most  ambitious  programs  with  rare  taste. 

Percy  Grainger,  visiting  Gtovemors 
Island  last  June,  listened  to  this  band 
rehearse  a  Brahms  program  and  after¬ 
wards  directed  two  of  his  own  composl- 
tiona  Later  he  remarked  that  the  work 
of  the  16th  Infantry  band  was  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  our  Army  Music  School 
band  In  1918.  At  that  time,  you  know, 
the  school  band  was  really  a  superior 
organisation,  ranking  the  best  talent  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 


•  Ask  any  fine  musician  about  Olds  Trombones/  Trumpets  and 
Cornets.  Note  the  tone  of  respect  in  his  voice  when  he  an> 
swers  you.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  an  Olds/  his  assurance  of  its 
superiority  will  reflect  his  complete  satisfaction  ...  his  fusti- 
fiable  pride  in  owning  the  finest  instrument  money  can  buy. 

•  All  Standard  models  (plain  bell)  now  $135.00;  Super 
models  $150.00/  case  included.  Sold  by  leading  music  stores 
in  all  principal  cities. 

Kindly  send  Olds  literature  and 

name  of  my  nearest  Olds  dealer.  ^ 


We  don’t  often  enough  hear  from 
George  Drumm.  Late  this  summer  he 
has  been  working  on  a  band  arrangement 
of  the  introduction  to  act  three  of 
Lohengrin,  and  more  recently  has  under¬ 
taken  the  orchestration  of  Wagner’s  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman,  which  involves  the  use  of 
the  horns  in  "H.”  Incidentally,  this  Is 
a  condensed  version  for  high  school  use. 
("H”  is  the  German  equivalent  of  “B" 
natural.) 

“The  Instrument  whereof  I  speak,” 
writes  George,  "calls  to  mind  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  occurred  when  I  was  a  violinist 
in  the  Dublin  Orchestral  society.  One 
day  when  we  were  rehearsing  an  all- 
Wagner  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Sefior  Enpo.<dto,  a  .  1  during  a  rest  period 
whilst  talking  to  ti.e  concert  nmster,  Wll- 
helmij,  with  whom  I  was  discussing  the 
violin  passages  of  the  Ride  of  the  Valky¬ 
ries,  the  first  trumpet  player,  Mr.  Shelton, 
came  rushing  up  excitedly  demanding: 
’What  is  this  trumpet  in  “H"?  I  never 
heard  of  it  before.*  After  enlightening 
him  on  the  point  in  question,  he  countered 
with:  ‘How  should  I  know  that?’  To 
which  Wllhelmlj  interposed:  “Vat  you  get¬ 
ting  eggsited  aboud?  Vagner  had  more 
drubbles  mlt  dose  d — n  tings  den  you  haf.’ 

“I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  that 
on  such  occasions  as  patriotic  and  com¬ 
mencement  exercises,  my  grand  march. 
Bail  America,  continues  to  be  used.  One 
such  recent  occasion  was  at  that  national 
shrine.  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  where  ex¬ 
excises  were  held  commemorating  the 
sesquicentennial  year  of  the  existence  of 
our  American  constitution.  The  musical 
organisation  present  for  that  celebration 
was  the  United  States  Army  band,  which 
rendered  as  the  opening  number  Hail 
America.  It  would  seem  that  this  compo¬ 
sition  has  gradually  assumed  the  status 
of  what  might  be  called  an  occasional 
musical  selection,  appropriate  for  just 
such  occasions  as  patriotic  and  commence¬ 
ment  exercisea  Perhaps  there  are  some 
who  would  be  Interested  in  hearing  the 
story  of  how  this  march  came  to  be  wrlt- 
If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  it  another 
time.” 


M  CAL 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Dept  OS-11  -309  S.  Wabash  Ava..  Chicago 


A  “PREMIUM”  Instru¬ 
ment  without  any  pre¬ 
mium  in  the  price.  85  years 
of  experience  and  progress 
built  into  every  York  In¬ 
strument.  Write  for  free 
Del.uxe  Catalog,  picturing 
and  describing  many  sen¬ 
sational  new  models  and 
features,  attractively  priced 
and  sold  on  a  basis  that 
puts  the  burden  of  proof 
entirely  up  to  the  instru¬ 
ment. 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1882 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  t 
FAMOUS  REED  , 

VraRATOR  < 

For  durobility  and  brilliancy  oiv 
tons,  look  ior  tbs  rood  with  tbs  4 
groove.  Only  the  highest  grade.  ^ 
naturally  seasoned  French  cone 
used  ior  VIBRATOR  REEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO.  £ 

233  W.  42d  SL.  M.  Y.  C.  « 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered  - 

By  William  F.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Army  Bond 


/  have  your  book,  “The  Trombone  and  Its 
Player,"  but  am  not  quite  clear  on  a  few 
points.  This  summer  /  developed  a  sort 
of  throat  vibrato.  I  know  isn’t  right. 
It  makes  my  throat  tense;  and  besides 
affecting  my  playing,  my  throat  gets  tired 
quickly.  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get 
rid  of  this  habitf  Also,  I  use  a  heavy 
staccato  and  a  heavy  “ru"  in  my  leyato 
all  the  time.  I  can’t  seem  to  acquire  soft 
staccato  and  legato  tonguing.  Can  you 
help  me  with  my  problems f — It.  C.,  Per~ 
ham,  Minnesota. 

At  some  time  or  other  you  have  picked 
up  a  garden  hose  through  which  water 
was  flowing  and  have  squeezed  the  hose 
to  make  the  water  fluctuate  in  its  flow. 
If  you  haven't  done  this,  do  it  at  your 
first  opportunity  because  it  illustrates  the 
direct  cause  of  your  throat  trouble.  Your 
windpipe  is  nothing  but  a  hose  through 
which  air  is  flowing  from  your  lungs, 
and  what  you  are  doing  is  squeezing  this 
wind'hose  with  your  throat  thus  offering 
an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  air. 

Read  page  9  on  Tone  Production  and 
note  particularly  the  last  paragraph  re¬ 
garding  the  singing  idea  of  producing  the 
tone. 

Play  “G”  fourth  space ;  now  sing  an 
"ah"  to  this  tone.  Notice  how  your 
tongue  makes  a  saucer  shape  and  with¬ 
draws  itself  from  the  throat?  Now  play 
"G”  again  and  make  your  tongue  and 
throat  act  the  same  while  you  are  playing 
the  tone.  Your  lips  on  the  mouthpiece 
will  change  to  the  correct  form  also  If 
you  adhere  rigidly  to  this  singing  idea. 

About  your  tonguing, — I  think  this 
trouble  will  be  cleared  up  also  if  you 
develop  the  open  throat.  As  it  is  now 
your  tongue  is  too  thick  and  the  stroke 
too  long.  See  Figure  2  (A),  page  11,  for 
correct  position  of  the  tongue.  Notice 
also  how  the  tongpie  comes  to  a  point 
when  ready  to  start  a  tone.  Figure  2  (C) 
illustrates  what  you  are  doing  now. 
Keep  the  tip  of  the  tongue  as  near  the 
back  of  the  upper  teeth  as  possible  and 
play  staccato  softly.  I.et  me  know  how 
you  get  along  with  these  suggestions. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  good 
trombone  oil!  I  don’t  seem  to  get  any¬ 
where  icith  the  stuff  I  make,  and  not  all 
the  trombone  oil  I  buy  is  satisfactory. 


NOTICE  TO  TROMBONISTS 

Send  for  our  new  Book 

“The  Trombone 
and  Its  Player” 

By  Wm.  F.  Rcryinaad 

A  laebnicsl  ind  prutical  trwltM  cpnttlnliit  muq 
TilutbU  nuEintloiH  and  axplalnlni  aany  of  tho 
artlita’  aaerata  of  auecaaaful  troabou  plarint. 

This  valuable  Book  will  be  sent 
FREE  on  request  to 

The  Mirtiii  Basd  lustnimat  Cospaiy 

1102  Marlin  Building 

Elkhart  Indiana 


Some  will  be  too  heavy  and  some  too  thin. 
— L.  J.  T.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

1  don’t  think  I’d  be  far  wrong  in  say¬ 
ing  that  there  isn’t  a  professional  trom¬ 
bone  player  who  hasn’t  experimented 
with  his  own  trombone  oil.  And  the  mess 
resulting  from  these  experiments !  Every¬ 
thing  from  axle  grease  to  olive  oil  has 
been  used ;  and  the  fragrance  from  these 
concoctions  has  been  sufficient  to  anesthe¬ 
tize  an  army  mule. 

Not  all  trombones  have  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  clearance  between  the  slides. 
That  Is,  some  slides  are  looser  than 
others.  The  greater  the  clearance,  the 
heavier  the  oil  used.  And  the  more  body 
In  the  oil,  the  more  lasting  will  it  be. 

After  years  of  fooling  around  without 
success  with  every  known  slippery  sub¬ 
stance,  I  hied  myself  and  my  trombone 
to  the  chemical  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  burdened  three  wise 
and  worried  chemists  with  my  problem. 
After  one  hectic  afternoon,  using  oils 
ranging  from  three  cents  to  flve  dollars 
an  ounce. — and  getting  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point  each  time, — we  Anally  arrived 
at  a  fairly  satisfactory  oil  and  discovered 
that  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
brother,  or  sister,  to  the  humble,  smelly, 
plebeian,  kerosene. 

This  product  Is  tagged  by  the  Standard 
Oil  company  as  "three  hundred  degree 
mineral  seal.”  It  cost  me  fifty  cents  for 
a  gallon.  In  fact,  the  container  cost 
more  than  the  oil.  Your  nearest  Stand¬ 
ard  Service  station  will  order  it  for  you. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  try  this  oil  first 
as  it  Is.  If  it  proves  too  heavy  it  can 
then  be  thinned  by  adding  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  plain  kerosene.  If  you  want  some 
kind  of  an  odor  or  fragrance  to  it.  you 
may  add  oil  of  cloves,  or  any  fragrant 
oil  that  does  not  have  an  alcoholic  base. 
Alcohol  will  not  mix  with  a  mineral  oil. 

I  feel  that  to  get  the  full  benefit  from 
this  trombone  column,  every  reader 
^ould  have  this  writer’s  treatise  on  the 
trombone  entitled  The  Trombone  and  Its 
Player.  I  shall  not  only  be  making  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  pages  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  letters  being  received  from  young 
pupils  are  either  referring  to  some  state¬ 
ment  in  the  book  or  are  requesting  ampli¬ 
fication  of  a  statement  in  relation  to  their 
particular  problem.  Although  the  booklet 
could  be  purchased  from  a  music  dealer 
for  fifty  cents.  It  can  be  obtained  without 
cost. 

Such  notable  musicians  as  Pryor,  Her¬ 
bert  and  Ernest  Clarke,  Garden  Simons, 
Walter  Smith,  Ernest  Williams,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Simon  have  commended  this  work. 
Surely  it  is  worth  a  penny  postal. 


"...  please  change  our  mailing  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  above,  as  we  prize  your 
magazine  very  higdvly;  my  husband,  who 
has  conducted  orchestras  for  years,  says 
he  wonders  if  people  realize  the  wonder¬ 
ful  magazine  they  receive  for  the  money." 
— Mrs.  J.  B.  Rusch,  321  College  Avenue, 
Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 


Bunov 

BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 


•  here’s  plenty 
of  real  musical 
GEO.  M.  BUNDY  value  built  into 
my  Bundy  instruments.  In  fact,  many 
players  and  teachers  tell  me  that  they 
consider  Bundys  the  greatest  dollar-for- 
dollar  value  in  the  medium-priced  field. 

"Rather  than  make  extravagant  claims 
for  Bundy  instruments,  I  merely  ask  you 
to  try  one.  Judge  for  yourself  its  musical 
qualities,  construction,  and  appearance. 
Your  own  tests  will  convince  you  that 
Bundys  successfully  combine  economy 
wit!i  ace  performance.  If  you  want  to 
save  up  to  $30— don’t  buy  any  instru¬ 
ment,  new  or  second-hand,  until  you’ve 
tried  and  priced  a  Bundy. 

You  can  get  a  Bundy  from 
your  local  Selmer  dealer." 


X 


Send  for 

FREE  BARGAIN  BOOK 

16  pages  —  jammed 
with  the  greatest  bar¬ 
gains  in  musical  in¬ 
strument  history.  Il¬ 
lustrates  and  describes 
almost  every  brass 
and  woodwind  instru¬ 
ment.  No  obligation 
—  send  coupon  or  postcard  today. 

Indiana. 

r""  - --------I 

SELMER,  lie.,  Elkhart,  Miaaa  ! 


$ 


Send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  free  Bundy  catalogue  and 
complete  free-trial  information. 
My  instrument  is  checked 
below: 


□  Basses  □  Horn  □  Saxophone 

Bassoon  □  Euphonium  □  Sousaphone 
Clarinet  □  Mellophooe  □  Trombone 
Comet  □  Oboe  □  Trumpet 

Flute  □  Piccolo 


Name.. 


I 

.  I 

Address .  | 

City  tc  State .  1 

1...  .......... .....m' 
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Frank  Trumbauer 

JDiBECTOR.  wiitw  emd  ac*  saxophoa* 
iat  Ifia  biillioat  work  with  tho  worid 
iomous  Paul  Whitomaa  Orcbootra — hia 
aoloa.  hia  rocordiaga  aad  hia  broadcaat- 
iag— coBibiaa  to  ^oco  him  ia  tho  boat 
roaka  ol  tho  famoua  aaxophoaiata  ol  all 
timoo. 


And 


Froak  ia  oathuoiaatic  about  tho 
aow  Rooo-Toao  Alto  Saxophoao.  la 
iact  ho  haa  booa  a  Holtoa  ioa  oror 
aiaco  ho  aocurod  hia  firot  Holtoa.  aomo 
aixtooa  T*<»n  a0O.  Good  moa  iaoiat 
upoa  go^  laotrumoato. 


The  now  Holton  Reso-Tone  Alto  Saxophone  is  modem  without  be¬ 
ing  extreme,  beoutihil  but  practical,  and  gracefully  strong.  There  is 
so  much  resonance — so  much  solid  character — to  the  tone  and  the 
scale  is  so  ev^  throughout  that  it  fairly  seems  to  ploy  itself. 

See  your  dealer  at  once  or  write  to  us  for  full  particulars  and  mention 
your  dealer's  name. 

Frank  Holton  &  Co.,  1174  Church  SU  Elkhom,  Wis. 

In  Canada:  J.  M.  Ghreene  Music  Com  Toronto,  Ont 


A  GOOD  FLUTE  IS  A  GOOD  FAIRY! 


It  wiU  help  you  through  college. 

It  will  add  to  your  popularity. 

It  will  provide  a  channel  for  aesthetic  ex* 
premion. 

Buy  a  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flute.  It  repre* 
sents  quality-plus. 

STERLING  SILVER  •  GOLD 
PLATINUM 


(CiOalog  Upon  Request) 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO-iTotrSTii!:^ 


CABART  Paris 

btobiUMd  b  IMS 

OBOES  •  ENGLISH  HORNS  •  FLUTES  •  CLARINETS 

PloTsd  by  Ihs  Sympkoniw'  and  Bands'  Lsadina  Artists  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Eureps.  Ths 
bast  you  can  buy. 

SEEDS  •  CANES 

M.  I.  DANDOIS.  3543  ^Haacrast  Pletea.  CtaebiaatL  Ohio 


aSSii 

Master  ^ 

Crafteman  ^ 

— — 

ainoal888  ^ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Faaadar 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Rst.  MS 


The  Clown  that  Seldom 
Laughs 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

whom  are  undoubtedly  working  hard 
to  master  this  diflicult  instrument. 
This  takes  a  great  deal  of  hard  prac¬ 
tice,  most  of  it  tedious  and  sometimes 
uninteresting,  but  to  those  who  can 
conquer  such  obstacles  will  come  the 
reward.  My  boy  is  talented,  yes,  but 
more  than  that,  he  is  an  indefatigable 
worker.  I  place  more  importance  and 
rejoice  more  In  his  determined  appli¬ 
cation  than  his  natural  talent,  which, 
if  be  were  an  indolent  boy,  would  re¬ 
main  undeveloped. 

When  I  took  up  the  bassoon  I  found 
out  that  my  neighbor  at  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  concert  was  not  entirely 
wrong  when  he  called  the  bassoon  the 
“clown  of  the  orchestra.”  However, 

I  must  qualify  this  statement  by  say¬ 
ing  the  clown  seldom  laughs.  There 
is  too  great  a  monopoly  upon  the  more 
serious  nature  of  the  instrument.  It 
possesses  more  variety  in  tone  color 
and  effects  than  i>erhapB  any  instru¬ 
ment,  from  the  sublime  sonority  of  its 
low  register,  to  the  melodious  tenor 
voice  of  its  middle  and  upper  regis¬ 
ters.  The  great  masters  have  written 
important  parts  for  the  bassoon,  and 
among  the  many  modernists  who  have 
made  great  use  of  the  instrument  are 
Ravel,  Stravinskl  and  Richard  Strauss. 

I  must  admit  that  bassoon  study 
literature  is  very  limited,  undoubtedly 
because  of  the  relatively  few  people 
who  take  up  the  instrument  and  the 
small  demand  upon  publishers  for 
such  equipment.  However,  there  are 
some  excellent  studies  that  I  heart¬ 
ily  recommend.  The  “Weiasenborn 
Studies”  are  fine,  as  also  are  the 
etudes  No.  1  and  No.  2  by  Weissen- 
born,  all  published  by  C.  F.  Peters  of 
Leipzig.  For  daily  practice  the  “L. 
Milde  Accord  Studies,”  published  by 
Carl  Meraeburger,  are  in  my  opinion 
indiapenaable.  These  studies  are  built 
upon  scales  and  arpeggios.  For  bril¬ 
liant  advanced  talent  the  “Concert 
Studies  No.  1  and  No.  2.”  by  L.  Milde 
(same  publisher)  are  excellent  and 
most  interesting. 

While  this  is  by  no  means  a  treatise 
upon  the  bassoon,  nevertheless  I 
might  point  out  the  absolute  necessity 
of  fast  scale,  arpeggio  and  interval 
practice  to  refine  and  strengthen  the 
staccato  tongue.  Like  all  Instruments, 
fine  tonal  development  is  best  acquired 
by  long  sustained  tone  practice,  start¬ 
ing  a  note  piano,  developing  it  to  a 
good  forte  and  gradually  diminishing 
to  a  soft  pianissimo.  This  should  be 
done  daily  on  all  tones,  and  in  order 
that  the  player  concentrate  folly  upon 
the  quality  of  tone  he  is  trying  to 
{Turn  to  page  4S) 
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See  If  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Question 

By  H.  Butterworth,  Jr..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Send  your  questions  to  “The  Wood 
Wind  Studio,”  1726  Pennsylvania  Ave., 

X.  "W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  will  answer  them  In  the  next  Issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

J.  J.  K.,  Pawnee,  Oklahouia. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  which  you  consider 
the  best  make  of  K  flat  alto  saxophone? 

A.  Here  are  some  of  the  qualities  to 
kH>k  for  in  a  saxophone :  accurately  built 
to  A-IIO  pitch;  evenly  tempered  scale,  so 
that  all  registers  play  in  tune  with  the 
same  lip  tension ;  balanced  volume,  with 
top  notes  not  too  thin  and  lowest  notes 
not  too  heavy ;  light,  evenly  sprung 
mechanism,  so  that  keys  close  without 
exertion:  free-blowing,  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  or  back  pressure  In  any  register. 

1  cannot  mention  brand  names  in  this 
column,  but  if  you  wish  such  information, 
send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  my  opinion. 

C.  M.,  WaehinfftOM,  V.  C. 

Q.  I  can  get  a  C-Melody  saxophone 
very  cheap,  but  my  director  advises 
against  it.  What  is  your  advice? 

A.  Your  director  is  right.  The  C-Melody 
saxophone  was  brought  out  to  enable  be¬ 
ginners  to  play  at  home  from  song  copies 
and  piano  music.  Its  tone  quality  has  not 
proved  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  used  in 
orchestras  or  bands.  Kvery  pawnshop  is 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  Get  yourself 
an  alto  or  a  B  flat  tenor  and  avoid  later 
disappointment. 

K.  K.  B.,  White  Plains,  Xew  York. 

Q.  I  cannot  seem  to  get  the  hang  of 
the  “jaw  vibrato.”  When  I  try  It  my 
horn  wobbles  up  and  down.  Please  ex¬ 
plain  the  movement. 

.\.  The  Jaw  must  be  i>erfectly  free 
and  relaxed  in  iierforming  the  vibrato, 
the  actual  movement  being  not  much 
more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The 
upiier  teeth  rest  on  the  mouthpiece,  and 
the  embouchure,  particularly  the  muscle  * 
on  the  chin  under  the  lower  lip,  remains 
Arm  and  steady.  Practice  letting  the  jaw 
hang  down  loosely,  then  raise  it ;  now  let 
Ko  of  the  jaw  mus«-les  and  it  will  fall 
again.  The  most  frequent  difliculty  is  in 
trying  to  forcibly  open  and  close  the  jaw, 
rather  than  to  raise  it  and  allow  it  to 
drop  of  its  own  weight,  which  require.® 
complete  relaxation. 

B.  H.  W.,  Oakland,  California. 

Q.  What  is  the  iiearl  button  above 
the  B  key  for?  I  don’t  seem  to  get  any 
note  with  it. 

Shame  on  you !  So  many  things 
you  folk  could  And  out  for  yourselves  if 
you'd  only  stop  and  think  a  minute.  You 
have  a  Angering  chart,  or  should  have ; 
if  you  look  it  up,  you  will  And  that  that 
button  is  an  auxiliary  Angering  for  high 
P  when  pressed  with  the  second  Anger 
(C)  down,  and  is  used  in  ar|>eggios  of  F 
major  and  F  minor.  , 

E.  H.,  Akrm\,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  kind  of  reeds  can  I  buy  that 
will  play  well?  I  have  lots  of  trouble: 
some  are  too  soft,  others  too  stiff,  and 
some  will  not  play  at  all. 

A.  If  I  knew  the  answer  to  that  one 
I  could  quickly  become  a  millionaire  by- 
selling  them.  Most  reeds  today  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  take 
time  to  properly  season  the  cane.  All  you 


can  do  is  to  try  different  brands,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  brands  graded  as  to  strength, 
until  you  And  the  one  best  suited  to  your 
embouchure,  then  (tick  your  individual 
reeds  on  evenness  of  grain  and  deep 
golden  color  verging  on  mottled  brown, 
avoiding  green  cane. 

B.  R.  J.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Q.  Please  tell  me  some  good  technical 
studies.  My  Angers  are  very  slow  and 
clumsy. 

A.  To  gain  independence  of  the  Angers 
I  suggest  the  following  exercises:  Sit  by 
a  table,  resting  the  forearm  and  hand 
on  it,  completely  relaxed,  the  Angers 
naturally  curved  as  in  the  playing  posi¬ 
tion.  Tap  twice  wtlh  the  Arst  Anger  by 
raising  it  and  allowing  it  to  drop,  twice 
with  the  second  Anger,  twice  with  the 
third  Anger,  and  twice  with  the  little 
Anger.  Keep  this  up  In  strict  rhythm  until 
the  Angers  are  tired.  Repeat  this  exer¬ 
cise  with  three,  four,  and  six  taps  for 
each  Anger.  For  studies,  since  all  music 
is  made  up  of  scales,  work  diligently  on 
some  such  book  as  Pares’,  Salviani’s  or 
Mayeur's  scale  studies. 

A'.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Q.  (1)  How  should  I  play  when  I  take 
a  solo  in  a  hall  where  there  is  a  micro¬ 
phone?  Should  I  go  right  up  to  It? 

(2)  I  read  about  the  "New  Y'ork  tone.” 
What  does  this  mean? 

A.  ( I )  Just  play  naturally  ;  stand  up 
so  that  your  horn  clears  the  music  stand 
and  face  the  mike.  For  clarinet  subtone 
.  go  up  to  the  mike  and  move  the  instru¬ 
ment  so  that  the  hole  from  which  the  tone 
issues  is  nearest  the  nrike. 

(2)  The  “New  York  tone”  simply 
means  the  modern  quality  with  a  slight 
edge  or  bite  to  the  tone,  such  as  you 
hear  or  all  good  radio  programs,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sickly-sweet  or  “Lombardo” 
tone. 


(Continued  from  page  42) 
develop,  I  would  suggest  that  no 
music  be  used. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
bassoonist  is  the  reed.  I  believe  I 
spend  as  much  time  making  reeds  as 
I  do  in  practice.  Without  a  fine  reed 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  clean 
attack,  line  tone  quality,  dependabil¬ 
ity,  and  a  good  staccato.  If  a  player 
is  unable  to  make  his  own  reeds,  he 
should  either  acquire  the  knowledge 
required  to  make  them,  or  have  them 
made  by  an  expert,  who  himself  is  a 
fine  performer.  I  cannot  place  too 
much  emphasis  upon  this  important 
part  of  the  bassoon,  as  I  have  heard 
many  an  otherwise  good  performance 
ruined  by  a  faulty  reed. 

Yes,  there  are  many  qualifications 
necessary  to  a  well-rounded  bassoon¬ 
ist,  and  the  study  of  this  instrument 
is  a  serious  one.  While  we  bassoonists 
have  a  little  frivolity  at  times  that 
helps  preserve  our  sense  of  humor, 
and  which  I  frankly  admit  I  enjoy,  I 
repeat  again  in  spite  of  conjecture  .  .  . 
the  clown  seldom  laughs! 


DON'T 

LET  IT  GET 
you  DOWN 


#  Buck  up!  Don’t  lot  ^diacourapuMont" 

1  poll  your  dwnco  with  tho  band.  Turn  ovnr 
a  now  loaf.  Docido  right  now  to  bo  ono  of 
tho  boat  playora  or  olao!  But  don't^  if  you 
aro  a  noar-failuro,  Uamo  youraolf  ontiroly. 
Chancoa  aro  you'vo  workod  hordor  than 
aomo  of  tho  roat.  Juat  up  againat  a  dio- 
hard  horn  that  atubbomly  won’t  play.  So 
tho  important  part  of  your  "now  loaf"  ia  a 
now  Elkhart,  acknowlodgod  avorywhoro  tho 
finoat  modium  pricod  inatrumonta.  Soo 
thoao  inatrumonta  at  your  local  muaic  atom, 
or  writo  diroct  for  boautiful  froo  catalog. 
Trado  in  allowanco,  and  oaay  torma. 
Writo  now.  52 

&tUimt 

<  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS  ► 

1103A  Jackson  Straot  ERdiart,  Indiana 


DALBEY  OILS 

For  slides  and  valves  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  brass 
players.  running,  long  last¬ 

ing,  and  will  not  gum.  Prevents 
corrosion  and  wear. 

Now — 

THREE  NEW  DALBEY  PRODUCTS 

REED  INSTRUMENT  KEY 
OIL  with  handy  attached  dropper. 
No  waste.  Made  especially  for 
this  purpose. 

WOODWIND  BORE  OIL. 
Made  from  the  fiiiest  imported  ma¬ 
terials.  Prevents  cracking. 

CORK  GREASE.  Keeps  the 
cork  soft  and  pliaUe. 

At  yam-  imian. 
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'Jhje  3'iyn£Mt 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

EVER  PUBLISHED 


By 

Outstanding 
High  School 
and 
Private 
Teachers 

Each 

Clarinet  By  Elmo  V.  Roeder 

Cornet  By  Clifford  P.  UNya 

Trombone  By  Forrest  L  Buchtel 
Saxophone  By  Gardner  P,  Huff 

Drums  By  Haskell  W.  Harr 

Rute  By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

Piccolo  By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

E|>  Tuba  By  R.  M.  Endresen 

CeDo  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
French  Horn  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
Bassoon  By  Dali  Fidds 
Baritone  By  Forrest  L  Buchtel 
BBh  Tuba  By  R.  M.  Endresen 
String  Bass  By  Anthony  Guerrera 
Oboe  By  Gilbert  Boerema 

Pric*  aach  $1.00  at  your  Music  Oaalar 


M.M.COLE  Publishing  Co. 

2611  INDIANA  AVE  •  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Cornetists  ■ 
Trombonists  ■ 

Tha  following  new  orrcnigements  ora  on 
the  1938  Contest  list.  They  honra  baaa 
arranged  and  edited  especially  for  this 
purpose,  and  will  be  sent  on  opproTOd 
to  responsible  parties. 

Comet  Sole  with  Piano  AecpI. 

Thome — Fantasia  . S0.7S 

Gaubert — Contabile  et  Scherzetto. .  .7S 

Trombone  Sole  with  Piono  AecpI. 

Magnon — Concerto  . S0.60 

Hosalar — Allegro  from  Concerto 

Op.  U  . 75 

Frmich  Horn  Solo  with  Piano  Acepl. 

Mozart — Concerto  (Work  417) . $1.50 

Qlasounow — Reverie  . 80 

Richter — Nocturne  . 75 

Trombone  Quartaltae 
Diana — Adapted  from  The  Maiden 
and  the  Huntsman.  Dewit-Toll* 

madge.  Score  and  Parts . $2.00 

Hertzengesong — Carl  Pfleger  (Op. 

S).  Arr.  by  I.  Tallmadge.  Score 

Parts  . 2.25 

Zwoi  Grosse  Quartette  —  Adolph 

Maas.  Score  and  Ports..., . 2.50 

La  Chasse — N.  Tscherepnine.  Score 
and  Parts  .  1.00 

Write  for  complete  Catalog  No.  7  of 
mueic  for  brass  instruments. 

THE  CUNDY-BEnONEY  CO.,  lie. 

Hyde  Park.  Boston.  Maas. 


EXI^BT  INSTRUMENT  REPAIBOIG 

Brass,  Woodwind,  Saxophone  and  ParcussiaB 
THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 
320  So.  Wabash  Avo.,  CUeoge,  lUlaela 


(.Continued  from  page  19) 
home  membership.  We  are  told  on 
every  hand  that  the  American  home 
is  in  the  process  of  great  change.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  ties  which 
used  to  hold  the  family  together  have 
been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  obliv¬ 
ion.  In  reminiscing  a  little  I  can,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  can  too,  think  of 
families  we  have  known  who  have 
been  held  more  closely  together  be¬ 
cause  of  the  music  talents  in  the 
home.  It  is  said  that  a  former  Ameri¬ 
can  statesman  was  a  skilled  musician, 
as  was  his  wife  and  two  or  three  of 
their  children.  The  same  was  true 
with  a  family  of  an  educator  in  a 
Western  university.  Needless  for  me 
to  tell  you  that  these  cultured  fami¬ 
lies  had  a  closer  and  more  firm  bond 
by  being  able  to  participate  in  play¬ 
ing  in  their  own  little  family  orches¬ 
tra.  Personally  I  believe  that  music 
stands  first  in  this  regard.  So  the 
real  and  ultimate  test  of  teaching  will 
be  this.  What  is  the  quantity  and 
especially  the  quality  of  music  which 
will  be  found  in  the  future  homes  of 
these  young  Americans  who  are  under 
our  supervision  today? 

I  know  that  the  radio  and  machine- 
made  music  may  have  to  a  marked 
degree  supplanted  this  activity,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  still  possible 
to  instill  within  our  youth  the  desire 
to  be  the  producers  of  music  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  make  them  glory  in  the 
realization  that  they  have  this  ability. 

Ethical  Character 

The  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Principles,  especially  so  far  as 
the  subject  under  consideration  is 
concerned,  are  very  closely  related. 
First,  let  us  inquire  if  music  aids  with 
the  development  of  Ethical  Character. 
Music  and  the  kindred  arts  give  cheer 
and  comfort  and  richness  to  life. 
They  bring  beauty  to  this  mechanistic 
social  order.  Who  will  attempt  to 
gainsay  that  music  stimulates  faith, 
courage  and  hope?  It  has  been  used 
on  innumerable  occasions  to  militate 
against  melancholy,  gloom,  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Teamwork  is  indispensable  in 
music  production.  Music  is  unselfish, 
it  awakens  sympathy,  it  quiets  the 
ruffled  spirit,  it  creates  joy  and  tends 
to  dispel  the  discordant  passions  of 
the  human  race.  Furthermore,  my 
friends,  music  will  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  spirit  de  corps  of  a 
people  and  lead  them  on  into  realms 
of  contentment  and  delight.  It  main¬ 
tains  morale  in  human  personality.  It 
is  probably  the  greatest  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  in  contemporary  society  today. 
Do  you  believe  that  an  activity  can 
do  these  things  and  more  and  then  be 
not  a  cogent  force  in  creating  and 

(Twra  to  page  4S) 


AMERICA'S 
FASTEST  SELLING  FLUTES. 


Announces 

Sensational  Improvements 
on  Its  Symphfmy  Model 

#  New!  and  exclMoive  head  Hettlnc 
gauge  now  makes  It  poMible  for 
tha  flute  player  to  readily  set  the 
head  of  his  flute  at  the  same  an¬ 
gular  position  each  time  he  plays. 
Once  you  have  found  your  most  ef¬ 
fective  playing  position,  you  can 
always  immediatriy  set  the  head  at 
the  same  spot.  This  axeltttive 
Gretsch  feature  is  a  definite  aid  to 
building  a  good  lip  and  playing  In 
proper  pitch. 

Entirely  netc  and  redesigned  em¬ 
bouchure  hole  provides  greater  ease 
of  blowing,  finer  tone  and  faster 
response  in  all  registers. 

These  and  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Gretsch  Symphony 
model  are  the  greatest  aid  to  flute- 
dom  in  years. 

See  this  and  other  models, — 
priced  and  constructed  for  school 
use, — at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  direct  for  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  details  on  America's  fast¬ 
est  selling  flutes. 

Gretsch  Sysishsny  (SUwr-9latt4)....tM 

Gretsch  Asierican  (SihNr-Plittfl) . SM 

Gretsch  Aswrican  (Natural  Nickel).... $Ti 

All  csBiulete  with  aretKter  caps  an4 
handsasM  silk,  plush-lined  cate. 
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FRED.  GRETSCH  MFG.  CO. 
so  afvaUarar.  saoosivN,  n.  v. 
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Avoid  missing  valuable  is¬ 
sues  of  this  magazine.  Send 
in  your  subscription  NOW. 
Back  issues  are  often  very 
scarce. 

See  Terms  of  Subscription 
on  page  37  of  this  issue. 
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Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


All-Weather  Loose- I.eaf 
Band  Music  Portfolio 
lA  Sim^e  in  design,  well  coo- 
structed  from  good  matc- 
wtr.  rials,  rigid  cloth  hoard 
bach,  holda  34  or  more 
musical  numbers. 
•>"  mounted  on  the  music 
£^lyre  without  ooTering  a 
V  note,  guaranteed  to  give 
I  the  service  and  long  life 
you  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect.  One  of  the  most  economical  investments 
any  band  can  make.  It  saves  time  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  music. 

As  necessary  as  shoes  for  marchinjg.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  five  different  oiriors;^  black,  navy 
blue,  dark  re(^  maroon  and_  (dive-drab.  See 
your  local  music  deal»  or  write  us  for  FREE 
literature  and  (luotation^  stating  jrour  choice 
of  color  and  number  of  folkM  required.  Do  it 
today  I 


Muskegon,  Michigan,  Band  Parents’  or¬ 
ganisation  started  its  current  year’s  ac¬ 
tivities  with  a  potluck  supper,  at  which 
band  members  were  the  honored  guests, 
pre<^lng  the  business  session.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  organisation,  merit  letters 
were  awarded  to  fifty  band  members  by 
the  band  director,  Wm.  Stewart,  Jr.  ’The 
organisation  presented  a  wedding  gift  to 
the  band  leader  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Brown 
Stewart  who  were  married  during  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Plans  are  laid  by  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  for  a  series  of  Sunday 
aftern(x>n  vesper  (x>n(%rts,  with  special 
numbers,  to  take  place  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year. 

A  reference  yearbook  containing  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  band 


More  aggressively  than  ever,  we  are 
this  year  urging  all  school  bandmasters 
to  organise  band  parents’  cluba  In  our 
September  issue  we  published  a  recom¬ 
mended  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
while  this  is  subject  to  whatever  changes 
are  necessary  to  meet  local  situations,  the 
form  is  a  good,  general  one  to  follow  and 
will  be  found  of  great  aid  in  getting 
started. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  director  who 
advances  the  theory  that  band  parents’ 
clubs  sometimes  get  too  dictatorial  and 
interfere  with  the  director’s  management 
of  the  ban(L  ’This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
function  of  the  club,  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  such  cases  are  extremely  iso¬ 
lated.  After  all,  band  is  a  school  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  same  as  algebra  or  Latin,  and 
the  teaching  and  management  of  the  class 
is  entirely  the  prerogative  of  the  teacher. 
Bandmasters  organizing  band  parents’ 
clubs  should  have  the  function  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  club  well-defined  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  with  this  done  we  are  certain 
he  will  meet  only  with  the  (M>-operation 
and  assistance  he  needs  and  wants. 


OARINET  and  SAXOPHONE  PUYERS 

••RBEDOIL** 

8p«riilljr  prepared  for  Iraprarlnf  Um  pleyinc  quality 
of  Saxophone  and  Clarinet  Baedi.  Endorted  by  lead¬ 
ing  .^tlate.  Aide  In  Waterprooang.  Preiervea  tba 
Reed.  Baedt  lait  longer.  Harmleti.  Odorleef, 
Taiteleit — 25c  at  all  Dealer!— or  write 

CLYDE  OIL  PRODUCTS 
Dept.  S,  32  Uaioi  Stpiare.  N.  Y. 


Among  other  schools  organizing  band 
parents’  clubs  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  whom  we  have  supplied 
model  constitution  and  by-laws  are : 
Deering  High  School  band,  Portland, 
Maine ;  Oibson  County  School  band,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Tennessee,  where  M.  R.  Penninger 
is  director ;  Gerstmeyer  Technical  High 
School  band,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  with 
Malcolm  C.  Scott  director  of  music.  Mrs. 
Ross  L.  Davis,  president  of  the  P.  T.  A. 
at  Terre  Haute,  is  active  in  this  organ¬ 
ization,  and  Louise  Dittman  is  ’The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  representative  from 
whom  we  will  expect  a  great  deal  of  news. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Weidner, 
Muskegon,  Michigan 


KIND  WORDS 


members,  execnitive  board,  and  committee 
members,  has  been  compiled. 

Officers  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  FYed 
Weidner,  president;  Mrs.  N.  T.  Chrlstoph- 
erson,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Edward  Edson, 
vl<»-president ;  Mrs.  Bonita  Smith,  aecre- 
tary;  Mra  P.  J.  McCracken,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Johnson,  historian. 


”I  value  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  so 
mu<di  that  I  am  placing  one  copy  in  our 
general  library  this  year  so  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
It” — Harold  E.  George,  Director  of  Music, 
Nevada,  Missouri. 


”I  wish  you  continued  success  in  the 
publishing  of  a  mighty  fine  magazine  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  we  school  musiciana” 
— V.  F.  Lunn,  Music  Supervisor,  New 
Hampton,  Iowa. 


Mrs.  A.  T.  Kendrick  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  Winchester,  Kentucky, 
Band  Parents’  club  at  their  organization 
meeting  recently.  Mrs.  J.  I.  Gilkey  li  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Richards,  vice-chairman ; 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Ray,  secretary.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  club  is  to  help  stimulate  and 
maintain  the  Interest  of  pupils  as  well 
as  parents  themselves.  All  parents  auto- 
inati<mlly  become  members  of  the  club 
when  their  children  become  members  of 
Uie  band.  Louis  Friedman  is  the  direc¬ 
tor.  Model  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
supplied  by  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


”I  enjoy  the  magazine  very  much. 
Leopold  Radgowsky,  828  Cedar  Str 
Perry,  Oklahoma. 


GOLD  CROWN  REED  COMPANY 
102  Eosi  Chaatnul  St.,  Chicago 

Please  Rush  me  my  copy  of  the  1938  "Reed 
Secrets." 


"Allow  me  also  to  add  that  we  are  for 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  100  per  cent" 
— M.  R.  Penninger,  Director  Oibson  County 
School  Bands,  Trenton,  Tennessee. 
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Get  HIGHER  Notes 

with  the  Brilliant 

RAY  ROBINSON 
REGULAR  MUTE 


Trumpet 

Trombone 


^usicai  Accessories  Inc 
S7I  C*rfoli  $♦  B'klv«  N  Y 
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Music  Publisbsrs 

Everything  in  Dsau™ 

Music  lor 
Instrumentalists 

Solos  *  Ensomblos  •  Bond  *  Orchostra 
DMributor$  for  the  Publicationi  of 
THE  JOHN  CHUBCH  CO. 
osd  OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

1712  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TEACHER'S  REFERENCE  CHART 
FOR 

FINGERING  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 

By  Ron  Wyre 

Shows  the  complete  chromatic  sequence  of 
valve  or  piston  combinations,  frcmi  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  that  Is  practical  on  three-valve 
instruments  in  common  use. 

Price.  50  rents 

A  Meteoric  Success  ! 


SEYROCKETS 

Dfcriptive  MarcM  for  Band 
B)-  Cuyler  Hershey  Leonard  Price,  75  cents 


Oi  1938  Nattoial  Coitest  List  ter  Conet 

(Urn  m  Tnl*|  mt  rngnm  MaMil  LM) 

SIX  BRILLIANT  SOLOS 
BY  ERNEST  S.  WILLIAMS 

Published  In  Volume  III  of  The  Ernest 
Williams  Modem  Method  for  Comet 

Price  of  Volume  III  (Comet) . $2iX) 

Piano  Accompaniment  Book  to  Vol.  3  $3.00 
Complete  Method  (Vols  I,  II,  III) 

Paper  Bound  . $3.75 

For  Complete  Listing  of  These  Numbers, 
and  for  Further  Information,  Write 

The  Ernest  Williams  School  of  Music 
153  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HICHESTRA 

t  Bterllas  tl.tS  Orerliy  tS.5a,4 
Gold  ts.sa  14E.  Gold  tT.N  Jfk 
Plat  Gold  PltUd  5tc 
U.4a  par  dm. 

FREE  catalog 
showing  500  SMOS  Nt. 
other  designs.  4402 

St  Brew  Avt..  Ntrtii  AttMara.  Matt. 


Ton  must  have  a  perfect  reed  la  order  to 
roach  porfocUon  in  roar  work.  Tho 
*^alao”  rood  onabloo  you  to  aot  tho  anoet 
roonita  from  rour  inatroment.  with  tho 
loaat  offort. 


(Continned  from  page  44) 

maintaining  the  optimum  degree  of 
Ethical  Character? 

You  noticed  I  said  a  moment  ago 
"these  things  and  more.”  I  think  that 
the  life  of  that  great  tenor,  Richard 
Crooks  ezemplifles  the  Cardinal  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Ethical  Character  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  In  the  April  issue  of 
the  American  magaaine  for  1936  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled,  “The 
Singing  Iceman.”  Among  several  other 
items  of  human  interest  In  the  excel¬ 
lent  article  regarding  this  spendthrift 
of  song,  as  he  is  called,  the  following 
incident  in  his  life  is  related. 

Richard  Crooks  is  human,  very  hu¬ 
man,  although  he  gives  his  managers 
some  very  bad  moments.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  thrilled  the  souls  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. — among  them  little 
crippled  Nancy  Council  of  Berkeley, 
California.  For  several  years,  about 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  among 
Richard  Crooks’  fan  mail  he  would 
And  a  letter  from  this  little  girl.  She 
would  tell  him  how  she  enjoyed  hear¬ 
ing  him  sing  over  the  radio  and  then 
offer  some  suggestions  or  criticisms, 
which  by  the  way  were  very  pertinent. 

Finally  one  day  the  great  tenor 
came  to  Nancy’s  own  town.  She  was 
thrilled  nearly  to  death  to  think  that 
she  would  get  to  see  and  hear  her  idol. 
But,  alas,  the  doctors  ruled  that  the 
excitement  would  be  too  much  for  her. 
Nancy  had  been  an  invalid  since 
childhood  and  was  at  this  time 
strapped  to  a  board.  Now  she  was 
heartbroken.  Crooks  was  due  at  the 
auditorium  at  8:00  o’clock,  and  the 
great  room  was  packed,  but  no  Crooks 
arrived.  During  the  early  evening  he 
had  gone  to  see  this  little  girl  who 
had  written  him  the  letters.  When 
he  saw  her  bitter  disappointment  his 
noble  heart  was  touched,  and  he 
ordered  a  music  concern  In  Berkeley 
to  take  a  grand  piano  to  her  home, 
and  there  in  her  room  this  marvelous 
singer  presented  his  concert,  a  full 
two-hour  program. 

Of  course  his  managers  were  fran¬ 
tic,  but  finally  learned  where  he  was 
and  went  to  the  home  of  the  little  girl 
where  Crooks  was  singing.  When 
they  saw  what  he  was  doing,  they 
went  away  and  told  that  vast  assem¬ 
blage  that  Richard  Crooks  was  sing¬ 
ing  for  a  little  sick  girl  in  the  city 
who  couldn’t  attend  the  concert.  Did 
those  people  censure  him  for  doing  It? 
Not  at  ail,  because  the  human  race 
isn’t  made  that  way.  When  Richard 
Crooks  finally  arrived  the  great  audi¬ 
ence  arose  in  unison  and  stood  while 
he  was  ushered  to  the  stage.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  master  of  the  vocal 
art. 

Would  a  study  of  this  incident  be  a 
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Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club  Directors, 
Teac^s  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
ReasonaUe  prices.  .Address  Secretary 
for  complete  information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  Blvd.  Chicago 


ADVICE  TO  ACCORDIONISTS 
and  Magnante  PHOTO-CHART 


Charles  Magnante,  the  ^ 
famous  radio  accoi^on- 
ist,  reveals  secrets  of 
■ucceaaful  accordion  playing. 

Explained  in  detaO.  with  ope- 

ciol  photo-chart  of  large,  clear 

pictures.  Include  your  name, 

oddreM  and  moke  of  accordion  you  play. 
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lesson  in  Ethical  Character  for  our 
youth?  My  answer  is  yes. 

This  and  other  stories  have  caused 
me  to  have>great  personal  admiration 
for  Richard  Crooks. 

Leisure  Time 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  Sacred 
Seven  is  that  well-known  and  much- 
discussed  question  of  Leisure  Time. 
Here,  I  think  that  the  music  instruc¬ 
tor  has  an  exceptionally  strong  point. 
Someone  pointed  out  that  Ford  gave 
us  the  five-day  week,  and  Edison  be¬ 
fore  his  death  said  that  we  would 
probably  have  the  four-day  week. 
Whether  this  will  come  immediately 
isn’t  the  point.  We  do  know,  here 
and  now,  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
question  of  the  proper  use  of  Leisure 
Time.  I  know  of  no  other  subject 
taught  in  our  schools,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  literature,  that 
comes  anywhere  near  being  of  as  vital 
importance  in  this  regard  as  the  study 
of  music.  Among  my  acquaintances 
I  know  several  people  who  get  the 
utmost  pleasure  from  their  ability  to 
play  some  kind  of  musical  instrument. 
It  is  fine  to  be  able  to  listen  to  good 
music  over  the  radio  and  to  listen  to 
the  accomplished  concert  artist  in  the 
opera  house,  but  it  is  still  finer  to  take 
up  an  instrument  in  the  quiet  of  one’s 
own  room  and  play  those  selections 
which,  as  if  they  were  some  magic 
force,  drive  away  the  despondent  and 
unpleasant  thoughts  and  memories  of 
the  day.  There  is  surely  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  a  comfort  in  this  that  has  no 
equal  in  the  field  of  human  activity. 
I  am  not  a  musician,  I  wish  I  were, 
but  I  have  had  enough  people  tell  me 
of  their  appreciation  in  this  regard 
that  I  know  my  statement  stands 
authentic. 

I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that 
music  will  stand  and  not  fall  when 
measured  by  the  yardsticks  of  the 
Sacred  Seven.  In  the  light  of  these 
contentions  I  believe  that  every  child 
should  be  taught  to  sing.  I  believe 
that  every  child  should  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  opportunity  to  listen  to  good 
music.  I  believe  that  every  child 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  play  some  kind  of  an  instrument, 
and  I  also  believe  that  every  child 
should  be  intelligent  and  conversant 
in  the  elementary  technical  aspects  of 
music. 

So  then,  out  of  the  welter  of  activi¬ 
ties  of  our  modern  civilization,  music 
comes  forward  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  to  mankind.  The  great  burden 
of  this  distressing  social  and  economic 
order  makes  the  need  for  this  invalu¬ 
able  human  safety  valve  imperative. 
Some  one  has  aptly  said,  “Civilization 
today  needs  music  study  as  it  needs 
bread." 


SWANK! 


WHEN  the  band  steps 
out  in  M-L  uni- 
furiiis  it's  worth  watch¬ 
ing!  There’s  color  — 
style — military  fit ! 
Choose  from  dosens  of 
M-L  styles — or  have  our 
designers  create  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  especially 
for  you.  There  are  many 
shades  and  weaves  <k 
fabric  to  match  your 
school  colors. 

Above  all,  M-L  uniform- 
craftsmen  tailor  a  uni¬ 
form  to  stand  years  of 
wear  —  at  very  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  our 
style  charts,  samples  and 
prices. 

MAIER  LAVATY  CO. 
D«>t.  S 

tUi-2149  Lincoln  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Kdaier—  Lawaty 


QQUNIFORMS 
00/Aj  COLORS 


5H  Shades 
12  Qualities 


CLOTH 


Stijle  Book,  Samples 
and  Special  Designs 
on  Reouest 


DeMoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 
Greenville,  Illinois 


UNIFORMS  For 
School  Bands 


Made  to  your  meas¬ 
ure  with  Fit,  Style 
and  Comfort. 

—  Uaioa  Made  — 

Send  for  Catalog  362-S. 
Sample  Clothi  and  Prices. 


Uniforms  for  all  organisations 

TbePettiboneBros.Mfg.Co 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


NEW  UNIFORMS 

Will  help  your  band  go  plaeot — and  will 
incraaM  tha  intarast  of  your  musicians  at 
laast  fifty  par  cant. 


Sharp :  We’ve  got  88  keys  in  our  house 
and  not  one  will  t^en  a  lock. 

Flat:  How  come? 

Sharp:  Piano  keys. 
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CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Tnchts  How  to  PIq  Traiboii  Cornell) 

Ernst  CItfke,  167  L  Both  SU  New  York 

SCMT  POSTPAID  POR  $t.M 


Itanh  BoftoMTS  Bold  &  Orchostra  Book. 

(la  Um  la  MMtto  Ffaai  Caaat  ta  Ctart) 

“RlnaUns'i  OoldMi  JubtlM"  —  "Suanj  Bpokan*." 
**AL  O.  Barnat  Oiand-Bitna" — “(Mdaa  BUU  Band" 
(NKW  BnappT  Marehaa  (or  Baad.  br  Cba».  K.  naCI 
DIBTRIBUTOB— YORK  A  DBA  Band  laatramaU 
PEDLBU  '‘CuauanbttUt"  (Uarlnata  and  Tlutaa. 

Wrlu  (or  iaapU  aarta.  (Matoa  and  Prieat 
MARSH  MUSIC  HOUSt 
11*  WlaaafeaH  »L  Oatara.  lava 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  snd 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

LOWEST  PRICES  •  FAST  SERVICE 
Send  (or  Naar  BuUatlna 

Wa  Ctm  a  Fall  Uaa  a(  Hatlaal  Aaaaaaariaa 

Geieral  Mvsidaiis  Sipply  Co. 

lU  Waat  42ad  SL  Nav  York.  N.  V. 

High  Class  Marchss  for  Kgh  Qass 
Band  Programs 
"SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA** 
"SQUADS  BIGHT* 

“GUEST  OF  HONOB** 

PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 
A.  D.  Doronport  PuUishor. 
Ali(iuippa.  Po. 


TRUMPET  Slid  TROMBONE  PLAYERS 

GLTDE-OIL 

"Oil  at  iti  ttncit.”  IBitInauiibad  (mm  other  alia 
by  It!  unexcelled  lUndard..  Orer  SM.WH)  bottlea 
add  in  tha  paat  taaioii — Equlppad  wUb  handy  drop¬ 
per,  Juat  a  (ew  dropi  are  auOlclaat  to  lubricate  your 
Valrea  and  Mldet— SSe  at  all  Dealart  or  arlta 

CLYDE  OIL  PRODUCTS 
Dapt.  S,  SZ  Uakm  S<|iiara,  Naw  York. 


- BANDMASTER! - 

use  TAc  Lmgion  Song 

“There'sStjlUFewOfUsLeft" 

Fal  had  (»  PM)  Re.  Saa|  Editha  Sc. 

BUlUra  MUSIC  CO. 
RoeoRanke  Staton  lalaaSe  N.  T.  C. 


For  Immediate  Conaidaration 
Sand  Poama  to 

Columbian  Moaic  PublUharSa  Ltd. 
Dapt.  Its  Taraam.  C»» 


Select  Oranges  of  Quality 

FRESH  FROM  OUR  TREES 

Ckristmas  Gift  Box  -  -  $1.00 
Bi^  Basket  -  -  -  —  -  -  2.50 

Order  {rov 

DAVID  NICHOLS  &  CO..  RKkRart,  GM(|ia 

CUTS  $1.00 

Any  cut  appearina  in  the  readins  colamns 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  |1,  Mna  10  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  pmtage.  This  applies  to  all  cuts  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  or  any  issue,  as  far  back  as 
September,  lOM. 

The  School  Musician 
230  N.  Michigan  Aye.  Chicago 


Sound  Recording 

{Continued  from  pnge  11) 
some  of  them  did  not  strike  the  open¬ 
ing  note  of  a  strain  aa  they  have  been 
taught  to  do  in  marches,  and  which 
they  can  do  in  concert.  Bob  asked 
why  the  music  sounded  loggy  when 
we  started  to  play,  in  contrast  to  the 
quick  tempo  of  138  that  we  used  while 
marching  with  only  the  drums  play¬ 
ing.  Thus  they  singled  out  their  own 
sections,  compared  them  for  appear¬ 
ance  and  balance  of  tone  with  the 
others,  and  could  tell  individually 
what  they  were  or  were  not  doing  to 
produce  the  best  sound  and  appear¬ 
ance.  These  incidents  brought  home 
to  me  one  big  thing;  we  bandmasters 
pay  too  much  attention  to  appearance 
and  not  enough  as  to  how  the  band 
sounds  on  the  march.  Motion  pictures 
have  become  quite  common  in  teach¬ 
ing  maneuvers,  but  how  do  we  sound  f 
A  squad  of  National  Guards  might 
l(K)k  very  fine  on  the  march,  but  what 
would  happen  if  you  handed  them 
your  instruments  and  had  them  play? 
I  sincerely  believe  a  band  is  first  of 
all  for  the  purpose  of  providing  good 
music,  and  secondly  for  selling  them¬ 
selves  by  good  appearance.  In  no  way 
can  they  themselves  tell  how  it  sounds 
until  they  hear  it.  Only  by  combining 
playing  and  good  appearance  can  they 
become  an  outstanding,  popular  group, 
true  representatives  of  the  great  mu¬ 
sical  advancement  in  the  public 
8cb<x>ls  today. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country 
sound  film  recording  cameras  may  not 
be  available  for  use  in  the  schools. 
However,  there  may  be  a  local  theater 
which  is  in  a  position  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing  and.  like  our  own,  may  be 
glad  to  offer  its  services  gratis  because 
of  its  interest  in  the  band  and  com¬ 
munity.  Besides  the  local  publicity 
and  instructional  assistance,  our  band 
was  well  advertised  throughout  other 
sections  of  the  state  and  in  nearby 
states.  Along  with  this  it  gave  rise 
to  the  reality  that  a  school  band  can 
go  far  in  advertising  a  city  and  town 
not  only  locally  but  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  interrelated  communities. 

Yes,  there  are  many  methods  of 
instruction  for  your  marching  which 
bring  hoped-for  results;  yet  for  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment  in  perfection  of 
a  marching  unit  there  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  effective  than  seeing  and 
hearing  ourselves  as  we  really  are  on 
parade. 


•T  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  8th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  The 
SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN.  It  is  the  finest 
magaslne  printed  In  the  cause  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  In  the  U.  S.” — Ward  W. 
Hamm,  Director  Instrumental  Music, 
Ashtabula  Citu  Schools,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


DIRECTORS! 

GET  YOUR  BAND  A  NEW 
"SPINNO" 

BATON 


INCLUDING  COMPLETE 
TWIRLING  INSTRUCTOR 

ThMs  batons,  tho  “Spinno**  and 
tho  "Spood  Spinno**.  conform  to 
adopted  contest  tvrizling  roquiro- 
raonts,  and  are  positively  tho  finest 
most  boautiiul  batons  made.  Pot 
your  Drum  Mojor  on  tho  fob.  Got 
35  or  more  of  your  bemd  mombors 
to  subscribe  to  Tho  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  you  mory  hove  your 
choice,  free,  as  a  gift  including  a 
complete  Twirling  Iruitructor  and 
Drum  Malar's  Manual.  Only  35 
yoariy  subs,  and  wo  guarantoo 
every  subscriber  “complete  sotisiac- 
tion  or  money  rolundod".  Tho  groat- 
ost  music  magasino  “buy"  on  earth. 
But  act  quickly. 

GET  STARTED  TODAY 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation 
Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Avo.  Chicago,  U. 


Do  You  Need, 

for  the  Rehearsal  Room, 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR? 


•  Completely  new  in  design  and 
construction.  Sounding  bar  is  of  the 
highest  quality  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  of  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  have 
shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Sepa¬ 
rate  special  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  for  Bond — 
“A"  for  Orchestra. 


Giv«a,  postpaid,  with  IS  yoatlr 
■uboeriptioaa. 


Bond  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation 
Department 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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FACTORY  REBUILT  INSTRUMENTS : 
Overhauled,  in  perfect  condition.  Send  for  list. 
Over  500  standard  makes  to  choose  from.  Haynes 


READ  THESE  AOSI 
Tkasa  barQains  won't 
last  long,  so  writa 
tkasa  folks  today. 
Plaasa  mantion  Tha 
SCHOOL  MUSI. 
CIAN  wkan  writing. 

r  J 

Sand  your  want  ad 
for  tko  nait  issua  of 
this  groat  Bargain 

rasuhs.  35  words  for 
$1 — Sc  aach  addi¬ 
tional  word. 

L  fl  3000  MILE-  BARGAIN  COUNTER  J 

_ \ 

WANTED 


COMPOSERS  WANTED!  Write  new  original, 
individual  songs,  marches,  etc.,  for  your  own 
school.  Send  me  your  lead  sheet  for  prices  on 
piano  and  band  arrangements.  Major  Ed. 
Chenette,  714  Caracas  St.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


GENUINE  Italian  violins  for  sale:  F.  B.  Pres- 


Stefano  Scarampella ;  Giuseppe  Pedrairini:  Pietro 
S^rabotto ;  Romeo  Antoiuaxzi ;  Giulio  Degani ; 
Giuseppe  Rossi.  Send  for  prices.  B.  Mauceri, 
1158  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BRAND  NEW  INSTRUMENTS  at  used  prices. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Metal  clarinets,  |25 ;  violin  outfits,  $11.50;  cornet 
outfits,  $21.50;  trumpet  outfits,  $25.  Other 
bargains.  Write  us.  Fischer’s  Music  House,  418 
Superior  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Selmer  silver  clarinet  like  new,  Bb. 
Complete  in  Selmer  flat  style  case.  Will  send 
on  trial  to  responsible  person,  or  C.O.D.  five 
days  trial.  Price  $55.  Louis  Plautz,  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 


35  WORDS  FOR  *1.00 


ANNOUNCING!  THESE  BETTER  RE¬ 
BUILT  INSTRUMENTS  at  lowest  figures: 
Conn  baritone,  silver,  fourth  valve,  $60;  Mar¬ 
tin  tenor  saxophone,  silver,  $65 ;  York  and  Conn 
comets,  silver,  $30;  Olds  trombone,  gold- 
trimmed  finish,  ivory  mouthpiece,  $45 ;  Martin 
trumpet,  gold-trimmed,  $40 ;  Conn  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  new  $15  case,  $50 ;  William  Haynes  flute. 
New.  Write  for  price.  Buescher  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  gold-lacq^ed,  $45 ;  Buescher  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  silver,  $50.  All  instruments  have  cases. 
James  Bly.  Creston,  Iowa. 


HAYNES  SILVER  FLUTE,  $125;  giant  bass 
dmm,  42x18,  $40;  Kohlert  bass  clarinet,  $100. 
Used  drum  coiips  equipment  at  worth-while  sav¬ 
ings.  Wallace  Music  House,  315  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FLUTES.  PICCOLOS.  CLARINETS  recondi¬ 
tioned,  $20  and  up.  New  instraments  slightly 
shopworn  sold  at  bargain  prices — while  they 
last.  Liberal  trade-in  allowance.  Expert  re¬ 
pairing,  reasonable.  Write  for  price  list.  Werner, 
Flute  Specialist,  3425  Fullerton,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — First  grade  Selmer  Bb  clarinet 
complete  in  case.  Just  repadded.  Three  years 
old.  Purchased  new  and  used  very  little.  Will 
sell  for  $75.  E.  H.  Case,  Eureka,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE:  4  string  swell  back  H  size  used 
bass  violin  and  one  old  violin.  Both  in  fine 
condition.  Will  send  C.O.D.  on  trial.  Max 
Hiemer,  408  S.  Main  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  pair  fifteen  inch  “Zenjian” 
genuine  Turkish  cymbals,  $22.  One  28x22  thea¬ 
tre  bass  drum  and  fiber  case,  Chinese  crash  cym¬ 
bals,  tenor  drum  mallets, — cheap,  write.  H.  A. 
Fogd,  P.  O.  Box  445,  Canton,  Ohio. 


M;4:4 


OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  your  reeds  just 
like  roy  own  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Every  reed  guaranteed  perfect  as  to 
pitch,  easy,  beautiful  tone.  Mounted  on  Lorec 
tubes;  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Loree  oboes,  bar¬ 
gains.  Write  for  details.  Andre  Andraud,  3439 
Club  Crest,  Cincinnati. 


NINE  LUDWIG  STREET  DRUMS,  10x14, 
slings  and  sticks;  one  Ludwig  bass  drum  com¬ 
plete;  seven  bugles;  one  R._  I.  Selmer  Bb  Boehm 
wood  clarinet — fine  condition.  L.  E.  Hetrick, 
109  W.  Ritchie.  Marceline.  Missouri. 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  play — no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  single; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each.  15c  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 
Calif. 


SHOPWORN  AND  REBUILT  instrumenU  at 
bargain  prices.  Write  for  low  cash  prices  on 
flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons.  New  clarinets: 
metal,  $27.50;  wood,  $32.50.  Crtt  our  prices  on 
repair  work.  Renier's,  531  Main  St.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


THE  LITRE  bassoon  reeds.  Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade.  Price,  $1  each. 
Special  offer:  }4  dozen  reeds  for  $4.  P.  Litke, 
Agent  for  Bassoons.  Address:  3078  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. 


CLARINETS  (new  and  used)  flutes,  piccolos, 

exchanged — Ex^rt  Repairing — Mouthpieces  _madd 
and  rHaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  South 
Wsbash.  (^ticaso.  Ill. 


RECONDITIONED  MILITARY  OBOE, 

$27.50;  gold-lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  $85; 
Martin  Eb  silver-plated  sousaphone,  $125 ;  York 
gold-lacquered  BB  recording  bass  with  case, 
$175;  cello,  $18;  gold-lacquered  Frrach  horn, 
$40;  York  mellc^one,  $27.50;  baritone  horn, 
$30;  Buescher  silver-plaited  4  valve  baritone  horn 
with  case,  $65 ;  Barbier  Conservatory  system 
oboe — like  new,  $135 ;  Conn  Db  Boehm  piccolo, 
$25.  Conn,  Buescher,  King,  Martin,  Holton, 
York,  Pan-American  comets,  trumpets,  trom¬ 
bones,  $20  up;  alto  saxophones,  $25  up;  tenor 
saxophones,  ^5  up;  baritone  saxophones,  $55 
up ;  Conn  bass  saxophone,  $60 ;  Eb  bass  horns, 
$35  up ;  Conn  silver-plated  C  flute,  $40 ;  Olds 
silver-plated  tron^ne,  $50;  contra-bass  clarinet, 
$125;  new  Reidl  Heckel  system  bassoon,  $110; 
new  viola  outfits,  $18.50;  new  non-crackable 
cello,  $29,50 ;  new  non-crackable  string  bass,  $65 ; 
and  many  other  baniains  on  three  days  approval. 
Write  for  bargain  list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  2625  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Michigan. _ 

BARGAINS  in  new  and  used  accordions,  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  All  used  instruments 
reconditioned  like  new  and  guaranteed.  Send  us 
your  needs  and  get  quotations.  Musip  teachers’ 
and  band  leaders’  trade  solicited.  (Tito’s  Musi¬ 
cians  Supply  Ck>.,  1205  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

FLUTES:  A  new  model;  new  scale;  new  hore; 
new  appearance.  Free-Mowing,  large  brilliant 
tone.  Information  cheerfully  mailed  you.  Write 
to  Haynes-Schwelm  Co.,  4196  Washington  St., 
Roslindale,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — J.  Schmidt  Double  French  horn; 
brass,  German  silver  trim ;  used  very  short  time ; 
cost  $285,  sell  for  $115.  L.  F.  Gaetz,  53  W. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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"He  just  ploys  the  accordion  to  relax. — ^he's  really  an  ochestra  director." 


OBOE  REEDS  rea^  to  play,  easy  blowing, 
full  resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship.  WUl 
please  the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them. 
With  old  tubes,  70c  each;  6  for  $J.8S.  Russell 
Saunders,  P.  O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


CLA&INET,  ISc;  alto  saxophone,  2Uc;  tenor 
saxophone,  30c,  Reeds — Waterproof — will  not 
liecome  soft  or  soggy  with  use — handmade  of 
selected  cane.  50%  discount  on  above  prices  to 
schools  and  supeiTisors.  Gurley-Claesgens,  613 
Washington  St.,  Utica,  New  York. 


CLARINETIST:  Send  for  list  of  biffhest  grade, 
nationally  known  and  advertised  reeds.  Lowest 
prices  and  quick  service.  Luther  P.  Hines,  2101 
14th  .Street,  Gulfport,  Miss. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Four  (4) 

reeds.  |3 ;  $8  per  dox.  John  E.  Ferrell.  3535-A 
Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoonist  with 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  12th  season). 
170,000  SANSONE  REEDS  sold  the  Ust  6ve 
months.  The  finest  money  can  buy — clarinet, 
10c;  saxophone,  alto,  15c;  tenor,  20c;  bari¬ 
tone.  25c;  oboe,  75c,  bassoon,  90c.  All  reeds 
graded  in  five  different  strengths.  We  invite 

your  trial  order.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway,  New 

York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  same  as  used  by  me 
in  the  Philadelphia  Symphony.  Introductory  of¬ 
fer— -2  for  $1.50— -only  four  to  a  customer. 
Guaranteed  finest  quality.  Max  Weinstein,  1475 
Grand  Concourse.  Bronx.  New  York. 
TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full  in¬ 
structions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to 
do  it.  Free,  send  three  cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey. 
Box  773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


UNIFORMS 


UNIFORMS— BOYS'  BAND  COATS.  8  to  15 
years,  $2.50;  Shakos  with  plume,  $2.50;  grey 
band  coats  with  pants,  $5 ;  flashy  band  coats,  $4 ; 
new  hand  caps,  $1.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st, 
New  York  City. 

MUSICIANS  SWING  JACKETS,  black  or 
white,  $2.  All  sizes-^lightlv  usH.  Cleaned, 
pressH.  perfect  condition.  Bargains.  Tuxedo 
suits  complete,  $10.  Orchestra  coats,  all  colors — 
each  $2.  Accordion  in  case,  120  bass,  perfect, 
$85.  Wallace.  2416  North  Halsted.  Chicago. 
UNIFORMS:  70  beautiful  maroon  and  gold 
complete  uniforms.  Excellent  condition.  Will 
fit  high  school  or  junior  high  school  bands. 
Make  us  an  offer,  cash  or  time.  West  Allis 
High  School  Bands.  7510  W.  National  Ave., 
West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 

FOR  SALE  FOR  A  SONG— Forty  seooad- 
hand  band  uniforms,  black  wool  broadcloth, 
trimmed  with  burnt  orange  braid.  Easily  re¬ 
trimmed  in  anothe'-  color.  Just  right  for  a  new 
hand.  Central  High  School,  Madison.  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

SIXTY  FLANNEL  CAPES,  black  with  red 
lining,  amrted  sixes,  excellent  condition.  For 
further  information,  address  James  Christian 
Pfohl,  Davidson  College.  Davidson.  N.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  TO  DIRECT!  Our  correspondence 
course  gives  every  step  in  directing  bands  and 
orchestras.  Send  for  free  information.  Virtuoso 
Music  School,  Dept.  Sll,  400  Linwood  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

THE  SOUTHERN  MUSICIAN,  a  magarine 
serving  the  interests  of  music  and  musicians 
throughout  the  country,  solicits  your  subscrip¬ 
tions.  News,  articles,  clinical  discussions  by 
outstanding  musicians.  Place  fifty  (50)  cents, 
stamps  or  coin,  in  an  envelope  and  mail  to  C.  K. 
Norman,  Bus.  Mur..  Southern  Musician,  An¬ 
chorage,  Ky.  Ten  big  issues,  50  cents. 

PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  band,  orchestra, 
or  any  photo  copied  from  original  for  $3  per 
100  Samp'e  free.  Photo  nreeting  car**'  en¬ 
largements.  statues,  cuts  and  mats.  William 
Fillinc.  .1027  N.  Kostner  .\ve..  Chicago,  Ill. 


REEDOIL — A  new  discovery  which  saves  yon 
time  and  money.  Specially  prepared  to  improve 
the  playing  quality  of  saxophone  and  clarinet 
reeds.  A  trial  bottle  will  convince  you,  25c  at 
all  dealers.  Or  write  Glyde  Oil  Products,  Dept. 
S.,  32  Union  Square,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices 
75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modem  arrangements. 
Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


due  to  warm  breath  a 
of  football  season  is 
pieces  checked  for  ao 
iems  invited.  Facings 
C.  J.  Corbit,  2008  2 

mingham.  Alabama. _ 

BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestra,  brass  ensembles, 
and  solos.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill. _ 

AS  MAKERS  of  fine  flutes,  with  our  skilled 
workmen  and  mechanical  equipment,  we  are  able 
to  offer  the  finest  repair  service  for  all  wood¬ 
wind  instruments.  Also  real  opportunities  in 
used  instruments  honestiv  represented.  Ross 
&  Rudy,  1658  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  SupCT  fast  and 
super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists  recom¬ 
mend  it.  At  your  dealer's  for  only  25c.  Mail,  .15c. 
Revelation  C^.,  1823M  Washington  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

SUNSHINE  SONGS,  360  beautiful  songs  com¬ 
plete,  20c.  Also  humorous  duet.  The  Dutch 
Courtinf.  for  youth  and  maid,  35c.  Duet  and 
cloth  bound  Sunshine  Songs,  50c.  Charles  D. 

Hill.  Palmyra.  N.  Y, _ 

MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  suit  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  (Choice  of  transparent  material  or 
the  regulation  plated  type.  Prices  right.  Work 

guaranteed.  T.  M.  Komer,  Naperville.  III. _ 

CLARINET  SOLOS — Solos  written  especially 
for  the  clarinet  by  an  experienced  teacher.  They 
are  graded  in  progressive  order  and  have  piano 
accompaniments.  Starter’s  Waltr,  grade  Vi ; 
Valse  Jeanette,  1 ;  Junior  Intermexxo,  1 ;  Valse 
Juanita,  1;  (leraldine  Caprice,  lyi;  Price  25c 
each.  Zelda  Polka,  grade  2.  30c :  Roseland 
Polka.  (Air  Varie)  grade  3,  35c.  M.  A.  Trip- 
pett.  Bartlesville.  Oku. 

K  A  C  ORCHESTRA  RACKS.  Sold  the  world 
over,  only  H"  thick  when  folded.  See  your  dealer. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you.  order  direct.  Write  for 
literature  giving  full  list  and  description  of  our 
products.  Knapper  Sheet  Metal  A  Mfg.  Co.,  616 
Portage  Street.  Kalamaxoo.  Michigan. 


products.  Knapper  bbeet  Metal  A  Mtg.  t^).,  6lb 
Portage  Street.  Kalamaxoo.  Michigan. 

XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  caulog  of  excel- 
lent  xylophone  solos,  including  120  arrangements 
for  four-mallet  unaccompanied  xylophone  or 
marimba.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 

Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

LET  US  SEND  your  musician  friends  any 
musical  merchandise  yon  like  this  Christmas.  It 
will  cost  yon  or  them  nothing.  Offer  expi-es  De¬ 
cember  first.  Write  for  complete  information  to: 
Musicians’  Service,  1011  Putnam,  Brooklyn.  New 
York. 

WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES: 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters ;  Beethoven. 
Moxart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubeit.  Corelli.  Tar- 
tini.  Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of 
ensembles  sent  u|K>n  request.  Kay  and  Kay 
Music  Publishing  Corp.,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York. 

GLYDE-OIL  for  valves  and  slides.  Over  300,- 
000  bottles  sold  in  the  past  season.  Equipped 
w'th  handv  d-opper,  just  a  few  drops  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  lubricate  your  instruments.  25c  at  alt 
de-ilers.  Glyde  Oil  Products.  32  Union  Square. 
New  York. _ 

COAST  TO_  COAST  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf,  supervisors  are  writing  their  praises  of 
Musical  Mathematics.  Its  revolutionary  method 
of  teaching  how  to  count  time  is  the  best  yet. 
Order  to«Iay.  75c  postpaid.  Northwest  Music 
Co.,  Mankato.  Minnesota. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIRCULATION,  BTC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OP  MARCH  i,  list 
of  The  SCH<X>L  MUSICIAN,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  HI.,  for  October  1,  1937. 

State  of  Illinois  Iga. 

County  of  Cook  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Robert  L  Shepherd,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  and  Bualnass 
Manager  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
that  the  following  ia  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a  dally 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Aug¬ 
ust  14,  1913,  embodied  in  section  4II,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 

.  Editor.  Robert  L  Shepherd.  Chicago.  III. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago,  III. 

1.  That  the  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation.  Its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  most  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a  Arm.  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern.  Its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  Individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  III.;  A.  C.  Jewell. 
210  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.; 
E.  T.  Wilson,  Enfchart.  Ind. 

1.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonda  mortgages,  or  other  se¬ 
curitise  are:  Nona 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  ownera  stockhold- 
era  and  security  holdera  If  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company,  but  also.  In  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  enmoanv  a*  trnatee 
or  In  any  other  fldneiary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  Is  acting,  la  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  flde  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD. 

Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
4th  day  of  October,  1917. 

HELEN  MADDEN. 

Notary  Public. 

fMy  commission  expires  March  18,  1919.) 
rSeal). 
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Silver-Plated  Gladiator  Comet,  Trumpet  and  Trombone  with  Bright  Gold  Bell,  complete  with 
cases — Price  $40.00  each.  Gladiator  Clarinet,  Silver  over-all,  complete  with  cose — Price  $40.00. 


*Jfu^mooHA  and  ^afUiotte- 


JACK  CmVISTON,  tromhone, 
Bant  Hich School  Hand,  Aurora,  IlL 
Won  lat  divlBkm  honor  In  IM  and 
again  In  with  a  Conn.  Rectpa* 
mended  for  ■cholanhlp.  PupU  of 
Jerry  Cimera. 

CARLYLB  SNIDm  (right),  trom¬ 
bone.  N.ippanee.  Ind..lu^  8<‘hool 
Band.  Ixt  diriaion  winner,  o  on  with 
a  44H  C3onn  Oonnaueror.  PupU  of 
Jerry  dmem. 


At  the  1937  National  Solo  and  Ensemble  Q>ntest, 
as  in  all  previous  contests,  Conn  users  walked  away 
with  the  major  share  of  the  honors.  Year  after  year 
you  will  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  winning 
bands,  soloists,  and  ensembles  use  Conn  instruments. 
You,  too,  should  have  the  advantages  of  an  easy 
playing,  rich-toned  Cona  See  your  Conn  dealer  now 
or  write  us  for  free  book,  mentioning  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JCtd,,  1142  Conn  Bldg.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

WtrU's  LargnI  Mmmmfactmrtrt  •/  Bmmd  luitrumemts 


HOWARD  SMITM,  t  rombone. 
I\>rt  Wuhlnctoa,  N.  Y..  Hish 
School  Band,  lat  dlrluion  winner 
in  hot  h  U36  and  1937.  Won  with  a 
44H  Conn  Oonnaoeior.  Pupii  of 
Kmeat  Williama. 


RAYMCWB  SAYLOR,  trombone, 
Homell,  N.  Y.,  High  School  Band. 
Won  lot  divioioo  honor,  with  a 
Conn.  Pupil  of  Jack  Hicker,  and 
member  of  1«37  Petrie  Band  School, 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana, 


ROBERT  LAMBERT  (left),  baritone.  South 
Denver,  Colo.,  High  ^hool  Band.  Irt  dlvi> 
■ion  winner.  Won  with  a  Conn. 


TROMDONE  QUARTET  (below),  Cleveland 
Heigh t«,  Ohio,  High  School.  All  Conn 
equipped,  lit  division  winner.  Left  to  right: 
LMmard  Holstein.  Victor  Moeel.  Dustin 
Kedmond.  William  Brjon.  Coarhed  by 
Balph  E.  Rush,  dirertor  of  Cleveland 
Bel^U  band  and  orehestm. 


MUL  BRYAN  (above),  baritone,  Tran, 
ton,  N.  J.,  High  School  Band.  Won  1st 
dividaa  honors  with  his  Conn  —  New 
Jersey's  only  winner  at  the  contest. 
Pupil  of  E.  S.  Ouertin. 


JOSEPH  CHARLES  BEJECK.  (ri^t), 
baritone,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School 
Band,  Cicero,  III.  Istdivision  winner.  Won 
with  a  Conn.  Pupil  of  Frank  Chimera. 


